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NAPOLEON ITI. AND HIS SPECTRES. 


pARIS, which in time of peace is so seldom agitated except at the 
| appearance of some anonymous pamphlet, or the mysterious 
prophecies of an imperial soothsayer, this week has been experiencing 
, more worthy and a more manly sensation. The ghost of Liberty 
has presented itself on the floor of the French Assembly, and by the 
bold and vigorous attitude of four or five of her orators France has 
heen reminded that she once was free. Many famous causes fell 
before the chariot wheels of Napoleon IIT. when he assumed the 
reins of power, At the annual festival of the Imperial address these 
spectres return to haunt the places which, but for unkind destiny, 
they once might have inhabited as living and distinct realities. 
Within the precincts of the Senate and the Legislative Assembly, 
surrounded with the insignia of the empire before which they have 
succumbed, in the sight of an astonished nation, and in the presence 
of terrified Imperialists, several phantoms of the past rise and display 
themselves, —thin, shadowy, and impalpable forms, embodying 
Even within the pale consecrated to his 
salaried senators the Emperor has been bearded by these unsubstan- 
tial ghosts. Voices from the Catholic world; voices from the old 
régimes of Bourbons and Orleanists ; voices from the crushed and 
wmi-animate revolution, have all made themselves heard. La 
Terreur Blanche—as the champion of Democracy has* named it— 


memories now half extinct. 


finds spokesmen who denounce the wrongs done at home and 
abroad to the cause of constitutional monarchies, and the divine 
rights of kings and dukes. Cardinals who, under the livery 
of imperial loyalty, preserve pious and Ultramontane hearts, 
raise their voices to a shriek in shrill defiance of the policy 
that holds the sword of Damocles suspended over the head | 
of a sleepy yet sleepless Pope. The red spectre of socialism | 
and of disordered progress peeps out from beneath the uniform of a 
Bonaparte himself. Last, but not least, the nobler and more immortal 
form of constitutional freedom shows itself, in firm and constant 
accents demands an account for the ten years lost in despotism and 
repression, and calls for the long-promised completion of that edifice 
which, according to the official mouthpieces of the Tuileries, never 
“is” but always “is to be,” crowned. In the splendid oratory of 
M. Jules Favre, and the equally brave though less sonorous tones of 
his fellow-speakers, the French may recognize the echoes of a par- 
liamentary eloquence which once used to be heard in the assemblies 
of the nation, Whatever be the practical result of efforts apparently 
“0 despairing, they have at least this effect and consequence. They are 
* pretest which prevent France from dismissing ancient recollections. 
They area proof that liberty is not dead, but sleeping. Nor are 
they less powerful for being disguised under the necessary veil of 
““{uescence in the dynasty that at present reigns. Thanks to the 
Watchful alacrity of M. de Morny and his brother President, the 
Smeg of loyalty to the powers that be is exacted and preserved. 
*sar has the tribute which is due to him, but he does not get much 
more out of the coin chat is offered to him than the bare recognition 
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masters that they were free. When Napoleon III. restored repre- 
sentative institutions to France, he hoped that France, like Imperial 
Rome, would not require more than the decent appearance of inde- 
pendence. Time alone will show whether the gift—like Hector’s 
gift to Ajax—will not be the fatal instrument of the discomfiture of 
the giver. At present it would seem that the love of freedom grows 
with the increase of freedom itself. Last year, a vigorous discussion 
on the merits and demerits of the Emperor’s foreign policy, was the 
immediate and earliest product of the progressive measure which 
allowed French representatives to speak freely, and their fellow- 
citizens to hear what they had to say. This year the tree of consti- 
tutional privileges has borne even ampler fruit. At the proposal to 
give the Count de Palikao a dotation from the national funds, in 
recompense for modern services about which the mass of Frenchmen 
know little, and ancient services which they prefer not to remember, 
the Corps Législatif were bold enough to murmur, and finally to cabal. 
We do not know that they selected a favourable opportunity to display 
their newly-found independence ; but these unusual symptoms of 
reluctance on their part to follow whither they were led was sufficient 
to disconcert the Chief of the Empire. In his attempt to carry 
out his purpose, he has made, perhaps his first political mistake. He 
found himself refused an inch. By giving the inch he thought that 
he would be allowed to take an ell. ‘Il recule,” if we may borrow 
an expressive French proverb, “ pour mieux sauter.” The obnoxious 
and exceptional bill was withdrawn in order to present a bill which 
ought naturally have been more obnoxious, because it was more 
sweeping. The exception having been unpopular, it was presumed 
that all difficulty would vanish if the exception was exalted into the 
rule. The Joniteur announces the substitution of a fresh measure 
which would enable Napoleon III. to endow annually the most sue- 
cessful and loyal of his generals, It was a political truism in ancient 
Greece, that whenever a man was going to make himself a tyrant, he 
asked for a bodyguard, France has already done a great deal towards 
paying her Emperors’ bodyguards. The Senate, by a pleasant fiction 
of the Imperial constitution, are represented as the guardians of 
French liberties. The guardians of French liberties, however, are 
appointed and salaried by the only personage from whom French 
liberties can be in the slightest danger. The watchdogs, that is to 
say, are named, absit nvidia verbo, by the wolf. Reason and common 
sense would suggest that the wolf, in common decency, ought to be 
satisfied with his privilege and patronage as to the watchdogs. It is 
rather too bad to expect the sheep to contribute an additional fund 
for the encouragement and maintenance of a little army of minor 
wolves. 

Whether or no the Emperor will deem himself strong enough to 
press his unfortunate amendment, the event will prove. General 
Montauban is personally unpopular, and it is conceivable that the 
Legislative Assembly were not anxious to stretch the law to accom- 
Dut if Napo- 
leon III. had dissolved the Assembly on this question, he 


modate a soldier whose antecedents they disliked. 
would 
probably have been safe in counting on a modicuin of popular 
sympathy. Trust- 
worthy accounts from Paris tend to show that the momentary and 


His latest proposal is a very different thing. 


impulsive enthusiasm with which the Corps Législatif hailed the 
supposed concessions of their Sovereign, is giving place to a disagree- 
able feeling that they are being tricked. It is awkward that the 
ident should occur at this particular juncture. 
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some little excitement in Paris, owing to the annual demonstration 
of the Catholic party. The speeches of M. Picard and M. Jules 
Favre, have not cast oil upon the troubled waters. Fire and water— 
to use the expression of the poet—have united, in spite of their 
ancient enmity, against the Imperial policy. Catholicism and the 
revolution join hand in hand to attack the doings of the present 
régime. Beset with a clamorous though harmless opposition, Napo- 
leon III. finds himself additionally embarrassed by this little but 
formidable difficulty of the Palikao dotation. To crown all, “the 
red spectre” chooses this moment for a full demonstration. The 
Paris students sing immoral songs about the authorities, and M. de 
Persigny is driven out of his senses by the discovery of a new con- 
spiracy, which takes for its motto the objectionable phrase—“ No 
more Emperor—No more Empire.” The “lion of the Quartier 
Latin” is awake again, and the lion of the faubourgs is supposed to be 
sleeping uneasily at best. 

We confess that we do not attach much importance to the per- 
formances of the lion of the Quartier Latin. That demonstrative 
animal can hardly be considered as a personage of political weight, 
and the Paris students, as a body, will never attain to anything much 
beyond a noisy notoriety. Nor is it to be taken for granted that new 
arrests necessarily prove a conspiracy. The French police are an 
active and loyal body, and they are gifted with an almost unrivalled 
second sense, which tells them when the fitting occasion has arrived 
for arresting somebody. The red spectre has more than once been 
paraded it} chains across the European stage, in order that all the 
world might admire the strength and the virtues of his keeper. When 
the press is particularly fractious, or M. Jules Favre and M. Ollivier 
unusually caustic, prudence demands that French society should be 
recalled to the contemplation of its unprotected condition. A distant 
growl is heard behind a curtain drawn across the boards. The rattling 
of chains is wafted to our ears. It is the red spectre heavily ironed 
in his cage. Heaven protect religion and society if he should once 
get loose ! 

The policy which plays off against the party of progress—now the 
spectre of reaction, and now the spectre of revolution,—is ingenious 
enough. The Emperor among his spectres is like Van Amburgh with 
his lions. We all know that when they roar it is always by permission, 
and perhaps sometimes by particular desire. But the political artitice 
of rattling chains and trotting out lions, with all its advantages, 
unites one considerable disadvantage. It cannot last for ever. The 
Empire rests, we are told, on the support of the army and the 
French nation. On what does the support of the army and the 
people rest ! It rests, we may answer with the modern poet, on “a 
hidden hope.” French democracy is satisfied to accept despotism at 
home tor the sake of the chance that their chosen champion may 
carry out the principles of the Revolution and the Empire in Europe. 
The Emperor's cousin has hinted this perhaps unpalateable truth in 
perhaps unnecessarily broad language. The Italian question is the 
battle-field on which liberal democratic principles are now at stake. 
There are but two issues, and one of them must be sooner or later 
tried. Rome is one Gordian knot, and Venice is the other. If the 
Catholic world refuses to permit of the emancipation of Rome, the 
Emperor has but one, and that a dangerous, alternative. Ricasoli 
has fallen at Turin, and with him the hopes of the adjustment of the 
Papal difficulty. Rattazzi succeeds, and claims the right hand of 
Garibaldi, in token, it may be, that another “ hidden hope,” besides 
the hope of Rome, remains. One thing is certain, that the Emperor 
must have a vigorous foreign programme, or else a liberal policy at 
home. ‘Quantum periculum immineret,” says Seneca, “si servi 
nostri numerare nos cepissent?” The Empire cannot afford very 
well to allow this counting-time to its subjects, and dissatisfaction in 
Paris is usually the forerunner of anxiety and alarm in Europe. 








THE AMERICAN BLOCKADE. 


T is satisfactory to find that the question of the blockade has 
been disposed of in the House of Commons very much on the 
principles which we laid down in the discussion of this matter in a 
recent number. We then ventured to point out that the precipita- 
tion and one-sided view of persons who, like Mr. Gregory, seek to 
force the English Government into a foreible intervention in the 
American quarrel was to be justified neither by policy nor by justice. 
The advocates of a breach of the blockade have made out a worse 
case than we had supposed possible. When the documents which 
have been laid before Parliament come to be looked into and ana- 
lyzed there certainly seems very little ground for the assertion that 
the blockade is ineffective. Excluding the small coasting vessels, who 
creep about the creeks, the number of ships who have forced either 
an egress or ingress is exceedingly small. And, singularly enough, 
the larger number of cases where the vigilance of the cruisers has 
been eluded is found to have occurred at Charleston ; the only port 
which Mr. Gregory himself admits to have been constantly and 
efficiently blockaded. In this state of things it became necessary to 
strain all the doctrines of international law, and to import the new- 





fangled ideas of French pamphleteers, in order to attack the legit. 
macy of the American blockade. The established requisition for ay 
efficient blockade is that there should be a number of ships 5, 
stationed as to make an “ evident danger” in entering the bloc 
place. What Messrs. Gregory and Bentinck, following in the Wake 
of M. Hautefeuille, demand is that the entrance should be jpn 
sible. If they are right in this definition, there never has 
and never will be, an effectual or legitimate blockade. But if we 
adhere to the doctrine that an “evident danger” in entering j, 
sufficient to constitute an effective blockade, it would be difficult ;, 
deny that the American cruisers have satisfied that definition, }, 
seems by some persons to be supposed that the Declaration of Pa,;, 
has introduced some modification, and enforced a greater strictness in 
the definition of the effectiveness of blockades. But this is entirely 
an erroneous idea ; the stipulation that blockades are to be effectiy, 
was simply declaratory of the existing law, and not the introductig, 
of any new element. 

But the final and conclusive answer—as we pointed out last wee} 
—to those who call on the Government and the House of Common 
to interfere in this matter, is that neither body is the proper 
tribunal to adjudicate in the first instance upon the question of the 
validity of the blockade. If the blockade is really as ineffectual 9 
Mr. Mason asserts and Mr. Gregory believes, why has not the fae 
been long ago established beyond any possibility of doubt before the 
only Court which is competent to decide it ? Vessels of neutr| 
powers are daily captured in the American waters for breach of 
blockade, which, if the blockade can be proved to have been inefficiens 
or intermittent, are entitled to restitution in an American Prize 
Court. If the facts alleged by gentlemen with “Southern proclivitie 
in the House of Commons are capable of being established, why have 
they not been long ago demonstrated beyond possibility of cavil! 
Mr. Lindsay is a great ship owner, and we will venture to point out to 
him a method by which he may make good his point with far greater 
success than attended his oration in the House of Commons. Let him 
send one of his clippers to any American port he may select, as that 
which has been inefficiently blockaded ; if she is not captured he wil 
make what the Yankees call a “ good trade ;” if she should happen to 
be intercepted, let him cite the captors-in the American Prize Court, 
and establish by evidence the facts he so confidently affirms, We wil 
venture to say that if he is able to make out his case, his ship will be 
released. But if, in spite of clear proof of the intermission or inefi- 
ciency of the blockade, the American Courts should, in violation of 
law and justice, refuse to restore the ship, then we will concur with 
Mr. Lindsay in his view that the moment has arrived when the inter. 
position of the English Government is necessary and just—but no 
till then. 

For these reasons it seems to us perfectly evident that even if policy 
and prudence had not dictated forbearance, the strictest interprets- 
tion of the law would not have justified an interference on our part 
between the American combatants. It cannot be too much regretted 
that a small section of amateurs of paradox, like Mr. Gregory aud 
his supporters, should have been allowed by the course they have 
adopted to have cast some doubt on the real sentiments of the 
English people on this matter. We very much wish that the dis 
cussion had taken place, if it was to take place at all, before the receu! 
successes of the northern arms, in order that there might have been ™ 
room for those who see the conduct of England always in the mo 
malignant light, to attribute the course which we have pursued t@ 
any other motive than that by which it has been really dictated 
The nature of the contest and the course of events has 1mp0s 
upon us not merely a neutrality of attitude but a real neutrality 
sympathy. We cannot concur either with Mr. Bright on the # 
hand, or Mr. Gregory on the other, who seek to enlist our arus@ 
our influence in the cause of either one or the other of the opposit 
interests. The battle is being fought out, and the Southern Presi 
admits that the tide of fortune has turned against him. We are 
therefore, to jump to too rapid a conclusion, or to suppose that t 
final defeat of the South is imminent. 

Nevertheless, the course of events opens out for the first times 
definite prospect of a termination of the present war. W hab 3 
doubt the great majority of the North desire is a victory rather 5° 
a conquest. If they can obtain the former they will probably 
willing enough to resign their pretensions to the latter. When a 
have sufficiently beaten the South to repair their own reputation ! ’ 
will, perhaps, be disposed to let them go their own ways. The a 
real interest of England is that the war should end at all events i 
the conditions upon which it shall be closed we have compere 
little concern. And certainly, of all methods of protracting ®” d 
bittering a contest which we have so much desire to see heale ie 
would have been more certain and more impolitic than the susp 
foreign intervention in the quarrel which Mr. Gregory orp 
which the prudence of the English Government and the go iy 
the English people have happily repudiated. We may certaib’ "., 
credit to this nation for the exemplary patience and good temper 
which the severe pressure produced by this unhappy wat wh 
borne by those upon whom it weighs most heavily. The vol® 
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ries out for intervention does not come from Lancashire or from 
c 


Yorkshire, but from Galway. The speech of Mr. Forster, the 
. ber for Bradford, was a model of good sense , and good 
feeling: We will take leave to say that on this occasion 
he “nation of shopkeepers” have behaved a good deal better 
i. n the “grande nation” which is for ever talking of its mag- 
t woe and its honour. In spite of the audacious—not to say 
- dacious—assertions of M, Billault, it is notorious enough that 
the French Government has only been withheld by the prudence and 

° sense of the English Cabinet from supporting the views of Mr. 
Gregory by an armed intervention. We do not mean to assert that 
there has been any formal or official demand upon England for co- 
operation in the matter. But there has unquestionably been a 

rpetual pressure for that most mischievous of all forms of political 
meddling which is represented by the formula, “ that something must 
be done.” This injurious and, as it seems to us, wholly unjustifiable 
course has been averted by the moderation and firmness of the 
English Government. In the heat of so terrible a struggle as that 
which is raging in the States of America, it is impossible to expect 
that our conduct should for the present be judged with coolness or 
fairness. But the day will no doubt come after this unhappy strife 
shall have been ended, when justice will be done to the course we 
have pursued. It will then be acknowledged that in the time of the 
distress and danger of the American republic, we steadily refused all 
temptations and solicitations to take advantage of her misfortunes, 
and that under the pressure of severe distress the English people 
refused to purchase an alleviation of the evils under which they 
sorely suffered by a policy which they considered inconsistent with 
fair dealing and justice towards a kindred people. 








PRUSSIA. 


HE news from Berlin is, as news from Berlin is apt to be, ex- 
tremely disheartening. Well-nigh fifty years have passed since 
the Prussian people were repaid for their gigantic sacrifices by the 
promise of a Constitution, and of a system of government in accord- 
ance with the wants of the age. Fourteen years have passed since, 
wearied with waiting, they rose to enforce their demands for that 
long-promised Constitution by the logic of the barricade. Twelve 
years have passed since the revolutionary period came to an end, and 
they began to work the Constitution, such as it was. Yet here 
we are in the year 1862, and in the six weeks the session has 
lasted, the Second Chamber has been twice rebuked for meddling 
with foreign affairs, and Parliament has been dissolved because the 
representatives of the taxpayers have declared that they ought to 
have some notion how the taxes were to be spent. At first it was 
reported that Ministers had resigned. This would have been, perhaps, 
no very monstrous evil. Most of them are respectable men, of fairly 
liberal views, but not one of their number has succeeded in acquiring 
the unreserved confidence of the country, while several are quite unfit 
for their high positions. People think of Count Bernstorff in 
Prussia what people thought of him in England—that is to say, very 
little. Von der Heydt is an intriguing time-server, whose name is 
associated with the degrading subservience of Prussia in 1850. Von 
Roon is a tool of the feudal party. Bethman-Hollweg halts between 
two opinions, and spends his life in putting new wine into old 
bottles, 
No one would care about the Ministry if the recent events did not 
prove, only too distinctly, that the real meaning of the phrase “ Con- 
‘titutional government” is still quite unknown in high places at 


Jer} “ : ~ 

"ag I am to have a parliamentary government,” says the 
»* 6 . . i: 

hee? but yet I am to do precisely what I like. I am to rule 

arough my ministers, but I, and not they, am to determine the 


maed y Lie ale . King and no one else is to blame. In the 
slidtiehiteaed' 4] eudal party, which was omnipotent up to the 
louse of about 350 vy bse iy bea eis, eh, ia peda Out of - 
ae & xo fe ning: only some sixteen members. y et this 
Second Chaml he 7" oe the policy of Prussia. 1 owerless in the 
which ‘acct a it is powerful in the ITerrenhaus, an institution 
but mat pas our House of Lords in name, and in name only ; 
the pig-headed . : the purpose, it is powerful in the palace amongst 
intellect ra aes generals who surround the throne—the “ anti- 
‘ype rege ‘ the Berliners very aptly call them. 
esting men Mai “i much mischief two, on the whole, well- 
trived a righ vat he ate and present Kings of I russia have con- 
it ies ie a ~ pa omers Frederick W illiam IV. was a man 
anxious to Ba $ artistic feeling and literary interests, and really 
however he 6 a e the happiness of his people. U nfortunately, 
character. the Dome +3 the words of one who deeply studied his 
denies th’ pide al pg of the nineteenth century, in so far as it 
generosity and wa Raabe before it. Cleverness without sense, 
without depth bk Neness w ithout justice and uprightness, devotion 
hardly hel Conviction, made up a character to which we can 
’ “e'p applying the severe lines of the poet :— 


“ Half learned, and half witty, and half brave, 
Half honest, which is very much a knave.” 


just and a wise instinct. 











With his eyes fixed upon the Middle Ages, he lost sight of all that 
had been done in the age of enlightenment, in the great epoch of 
Prussian history. He lived and acted as if the Burgraves of Nurem- 
berg had grown into mighty kings without the help of any Frederick 
the Great, without any revolt against tradition and authority. He 
played, as the writer to whom we have above alluded has elsewhere 
said, the part of Julian the Apostate, and tried to turn back a 
generation which was striving forward, to the fables and dreams of a 
bygone period. He would rule, not by the people, but for the people. 
He would revivify a dying Confessionalism. He would bid Science 
retrace her steps. He would turn the landholders of East Prussia 
and the Mark into a body which was to vie with the Howards and 
the Courtenays, the Noailles and the Montmorencys. He would 
remember only the positive, not the negative side of Protestantism. 
He, the heir of successful rebels, would be king by grace of God. 
He would coquet with bishops of the Church of England, but he 
would not league himself with the English people in their great 
struggle in the East. 

The present King is as unlike his brother as possible. He isa 
blunt old soldier, with no military genius, but with considerable 
interest in the details of his profession. Till late in life he never 
expected to come to the throne, and never prepared himself for 
duties which he did not foresee. The events of 1848 frightened 
him, and to this hour he is haunted by the fear of a revolution. 
He has not intelligence enough to comprehend that no revolu- 
tion would have disturbed Berlin, if his father and his brother, by 
muzzling the press, had not left their subjects at the mercy of 
French political teachers. He might reflect that in 1848 the late 
King was insulted in his own capital, while in 1849 the imperial 
crown was offered to him. Why was this? Simply because the 
first thought of enslaved Germany was to imitate France, but the 
second thought of Germany, after a year’s freedom, was to aggrandize 
Prussia 

Never had mortal man easier cards to play, if he had only the 
sense to play them. In spite of the jealousy which has long been 
felt towards Prussia,—in spite of the personal dislike which Prussians 
often inspire in other parts of Germany,—a large and powerful party 
in every State clamours for a re-constitution of the central federal 
authority, which would give to Prussia a virtual supremacy. With 
the exception of the chronic discontent of the Poles, there is nothing 
to disturb the even tenour of domestic policy. The old democratic 
party has changed its name, and has become enthusiastically loyal. 
No one dreams of asking anything except a firm attitude in Germany, 
and an honest carrying out of the logical consequences of free govern- 
ment in the home administration. Still we have continual collisions 
between the King and the Chamber, and seem perpetually to be on 
the verge of a coup @état. A dissolution will, if the elections are not 
as much tampered with as they were in 1852, infallibly strengthen the 
* Fortschritt”’ party, and the King will either have to yield with a 
very bad grace or to employ force. There are many Prussian officers 
who would like nothing better than to revenge on an unarmed 
population their humiliation in °48, but such a triumph might 
have very unfavourable effects on the prospects of the dynasty. 
[It is satisfactory to see that the Crown Prince has expressed 
himself in favour of milder measures, but Prussia may not in- 
conceivably get tired of liberal princes who develope into absolutist 
kings. 

Who can wonder if politicians, in England or elsewhere, lose all 
patience with the Prussian Government, and declare, that “ out of 
Nazareth cometh no good thing.” Still they are wrong. The instinct 
with which the Liberal party in the smaller states of Germany 
clings to Prussia as the only Power which can untie the Gordian knot 
—the full confidence which they have that, sooner or later, she must 
recognize her high destiny, and, accepting the hegemony of Ger- 
many, press forward in the van of political and religious reform, is a 
It is hopeless for Englishmen to attempt to 
follow the details of German politics. The information which was 
correct in January is good for nothing in June. The “ contradiction 
of thirty-five wills,” as M. de Roggenbach called the Diet, is mysterious 
in all its ways, and so are its component parts; but in all this con- 
fusion there is one point fixed, and that is, the determination 
of the miliions of Germany to follow the leadership of Prussia as soon 
as Prussia is prepared to throw her sword into the scale of liberty. 
The state which above all others is the result of the great protest of 
the sixteenth century, may coquet for a time with old superstitions, 
may try to put a modern artificial nobility on a level with the feudal 
aristocracy of England and France, may try “to bring in” a 
Berlin “if not a Roman Popery,” may take the army out of its 
proper place and make it as we see it in Austria now, the corner- 
stone of the whole social fabric ; but it cannot escape its destiny. 
If Prussia is not to be the expression of free thought she has 
no reason to exist. Our duty as Englishmen is to bear with 
patience the stumbles of her policy, and to encourage the Liberal 
party, that is to say, the great bulk of the nation, by example, by 
sympathy, and when they deserve it, as they often do, by admiration 
and respect. 
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THE DISSOLUTION OF THE UNION AS AFFECTING 
SLAVERY. 

X17 E intimated a week or two ago that the zealous enemies of 
W negro slavery in England were, under a decided but not 
unnatural mistake, giving their good wishes to the wrong party in 
the American struggle ; and that, in fact, it was in the final severance, 
and not in the re-annexation, of the Southern States that the surest 
and speediest extinction, as well as the earliest and safest mitigation 
of that hateful and wasteful institution must be looked for. Para- 
doxical as it may appear on the first naked statement of the proposi- 
tion, we hold it to be capable of nearly positive demonstration that 
the well-wishers of the negro should desire the success of the negro’s 
masters, and that those who most earnestly abhor slavery should in 
the present contest be ranged—in heart, that is,—on the side of the 
slave owners. On first broaching this doctrine our limits confined us 
to the easy task of showing that the war between North and South 
was net a war for the emancipation of the negro; that the most 
determined efforts of the leaders had been uniformly directed to 
prevent it:-from assuming this character ; and that nine out of every 
ten Northerners, to say the least, were anxious to have preserved the 
Union to begin with, and would be more than willing to restore the 
Union now, by re-enacting, consolidating, and consecrating slavery in 
the mot energetic manner, by the most solemn engagements, and 
over the whole range of the enormous territory wherein it is now 
established—that is, from Missouri to Florida, from the Potomac to 
the Rio Grande. As to this there can be no question, and the very 
last adviers from America confirm our inference in every point. It 
now remains for us to show why the success of the South would be 
more hopeful for the great cause than the triumph of the North. 

The cise lies within very narrow limits, and admits of a very brief 
exposition. Neither belligerent entertains abolition sentiments. 
Neither loves the negro as our philanthropists love him. Neither 
wishes to set him free; neither cares anything about his rights, or will 
admit even that he has any (we speak of course without reference to 
exceptions on both sides) ; and as to his comfort and material welfare, 
the Southerners, as being his owners, think more of that than 
their opponents. But all who have studied the subject, both there 
and here, have come to the conclusion, that the limitation of the area 
of slavery is its sure sentence of death ; that if you confine it, you 
extinguish it ; that as soon as it becomes unable to spread, it must 
cease to thrive ; and that if you can effectually and at once limit it 
to the States in which it is now established, you have secured the 
early mitigation of its worst features, and have provided, in the most 
certain and the safest way, for its ultimate extinction. No one has 
laid down tis doctrine more broadly or positively than Mr. J. S. Mill, 
in his ree nt wild advocacy of the North. The explanation is very 
simple. Slave labour is so coarse and so unintelligent an instrument 
—so costly and wasteful, because in reality so inefficient—that it can 
only pay when applied to rich and virgin soils. As soon as an estate 
has been cropped so often that good farming, or any approach to 
good farming, becomes necessary to render it productive,—slave 
labour becomes inapplicable, because slave cultivation is inherently 
and incurably slovenly, stupid, and extravagant. Every five years, 
therefore, or nearly so, the planter removes his whole establishment 
to fresh lands, like a locust, leaving the exhausted land behind him. 
He thus leads a nomade life ; settling nowhere ; attached to no 
place ; embellishing no home ; establishing no schools or churches ; 
—and this is one of the reasons why slavery in America is so 
inreconcileable with any save the lowest form of civilization. As 
long as the planter has, or can procure, unbounded fields of fresh 
alluvial land, so long the imperfect industry of slaves continues to be 
largely remunerative ; the moment these are exhausted or forbidden, 
—the moment that in his search for such he comes upon a boundary 
which he cannot pass,—the moment he is met by a power, whether 
of nature or of man, which says to him, ‘“ No further,”—the vast 
profits of cotton planting, which alone have made slavery pros- 
perous and progressive for the last half-century, are at an end. The 
indolent life, the shallow ploughing, the miserable tillage, the waste- 
ful habits, the “ eye-service,” inseparable from slavery, must be ex- 
changed for the diligent and skilful culture of the Norfolk or New 
England farmer: and thenceforth slavery becomes impossible, be- 
cause unprofitable, and its present upholders (except for considerations 
of safety or of pride) will be the first to abandon and denounce it. 
On this head all parties are agreed. The point on which we are 
not agreed, and which we are now about to discuss,—the only 
question for the enemies of slavery, which we all are here,—is, 
“ Does the Independence or the Re-annexation of the South offer 
the fairest prospect for the confinement of slavery within its pre- 
sent limits ¢” 

Now, looking at the past, and referring to the notorious temper of 
the American people, we are at a loss to conceive how any doubt 
can exist as to the answer which must be given to this question. 
Has not the entire history of the United States, so long as they were 
united, been one of encroachment, of seizure, of extension! Have 
they not, year after year, dispossessed every neighbour whom they 


— a 
could, and dared, despoil? Have they not, in spite of the 
solemn engagements, driven out the Indians and taken Arne, 
their lands, whenever they were deemed desirable or conyen; 4, 
Have they not seized territory after territory from the Mexj 
the flimsiest pretences and in violation of the clearest justice ? 


Wonk 


they not long since have annexed Canada also, if they haq > 
Spaniards instead of Englishmen to reckon with? Did y ot 


Republic in 1860 include 3,000,000 square miles, against the 826 (jy 
which it embraced at the commencement of the century? Did j 
not very recently make the fiercest and most_piratical attempts op 
Cuba, on Nicaragua, on Central America? Were these things don. 
or supported only by Southern statesmen, or while Southerners held 
possession of the Government ! Have not the North and the Weg 
as well as the South, sent forth eager and unscrupulous volunteer to 
every Mexican war, and every filibustering expedition? Is the, 
really any candid and sober observer who feels that he dare trust th, 
Americans, if once restored to harmony and overwhelming power 
for the slightest abstinence, decency, or self-denial, in the way of 
conquest and extension ? Is it not their avowed and most cherish; 
design to extend their sway over the whole Northern continent! j, 
they even stop there? And to whose profit, on whose frontier, jy 
whose direction, must nearly all these conquests and aggrandisemeny; 
take place? Obviously, to that of the Southern States. And whey 
will be the power, where will be the will, to decree that slavery shaj 
not set foot on any of these fresh acquisitions? They will all jy 
tropical ; they will all, or most, be peculiarly adapted for slave pry. 
ducts, and for the negro constitution ; they will all lie adjacent t) 
the Slave States and distant from the Free States. Who sincersly 
imagines that, of all these fresh conquests of the national arms, thy 
slave-owning Southerners—energetic, fierce, selfish, grasping, an 
close at hand,—will consent to be defrauded of their share? Why: 
American, without his tongue in his cheek, will ever say that his 
republic shall extend her sceptre over all the hot and fertile land 
that lie between Texas and Panama, and yet that no negro and » 
slave-holder shall set foot in one of them? It is idle to dream, an/ 
insolent to speak, of such a result. The slave-owning aristocracy ay 
resolute and powerful ; the Northern Abolitionists are few ani 
feeble ; the majority of the American.people dislike the negro, anj 
do not object to his slavery (except for its indirect political results; 
and we hold it to be absolutely certain that, if the Union be restored, 





that Union will spread and conquer and annex down to the Isthmus; 
that as this newly-acquired territory will be adjacent to the Slave 
States, it will turn, in great part at least, to their aggrandisement 
and profit ; and that thus the restoration of the Union will inevit 
ably secure, not the restriction of the area of slavery, but it 


| extension. 


But what are the prospects if the seceding States should succee!— 
as they certainly will—in consummating their separation from tl 
Union ? What are the prospects, more especially if—as now appear 
most probable—the terms of severance shall be such as to leave the 
whole or the greater portion of the Border States to the Northen 
federation, so that the frontier line shall be drawn south of Tennese 
and Missouri? The conditions of the final treaty will then const 
tute two nations, natural rivals, and with their rivalry embitter 
by an internecine conflict of no ordinary fury. The North wi 
be the possessor of the larger, and, in many respects—especially 
reference to mineral wealth,—the richer territory ; to a certul 
extent, no doubt, inferior in climate and in soil, but far more)» 
lous, far more opulent, far more prosperous and energetic ; with 
vast commerce, a considerable navy, an augmented and exerci 
army. This Northern nation, paramount in nearly every elemeti 
of national power, and free from both the social and economis 
paralysis of slavery, will be, above all things, bent on preventing ™ 
Southern competitor from either increasing its area or multiplyise 
its resources. It will watch its every movement with the doubt 
jealousy of hatred and of fear. It will aim at hindering it from 
being its equal. It will strive to keep it small, and to keep 1} ¥% 
It will direct all its efforts to retain it in a position of permal® 
inferiority. All the lawless expeditions, all the insidious emcroat 
ments, all the grasping ambitions of the Southern Confederacy” 
covetings of Cuba, its filchings from Mexico, its high-handed ott 
from Nicaragua—instead of being backed and aided by the Nor : 
heretofore, will find in that North their most vigilant and inven 
antagonist. No extension of area will thenceforth be possible 
Slave States. If President Davis wishes to annex Sonora, P — 
Lincoln will be only too willing to aid England and France me 
hibiting the piracy. If the South dreams of reopening the te 
trade, the North will be the most eager ally of Great oe 
denouncing and preventing the enormity, instead of thwarting 





% 
efforts in the pertinacious and effectual mode it has hitherto afr 
Ina word, the whole power of the great Northern Republic er 
directed to prevent, instead of to aid, the ggrandisement 4 
dreaded and detested offspring. The boundary of slavery ve 3 
fixed ; it will be confined within its actual limits ; and "aoe 
_we have seen, its doom will have been irrevocably fixed. nit 
| way, and the sure way, of preventing the slave area from extes”™ 
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-. to enlist the United States against such extension. And this can 
3 y be done by the separation which will render any such extension 


nl . . e 
yr aggrandisement of its rival and a menace to itself. 
abe 


THE CHANCELLOR. 


VERY public man ought to be something of an actor. The parts 
1) in public life are so various, and the difficulty of the same person 
always assuming the same office is so great, that most politicians 
ought to be prepared to assume whatever duties they may be called 
upon to discharge. Tt may seem impossible that the same man can 
be a good War Minister, a good Home Secretary, a good Foreign 
Minister, and a good Prime Minister. But the history of such men 
as Lord Palmerston, the late Lord Melbourne, and even Mr. Glad- 
stone, proves the opposite. Versatility is one of the best sorts of 
ractical ability ; and he who has no such power is not fit to be a 
statesman. Of all the transformations through which a public man 
may pass there is perhaps none which more severely tests his strength 
of mind than that which befalls the successful lawyer. Between thie 
bar and the woolsack—between the professional advocate and almost 
the highest person in the realm—there seems to bea gulf fixed which 
it is hardly possible to pass with successful cquanimity. Those 
who attain this proud pre-eminence by gradual steps have time to 
accustom themselves to the giddy height. But those who find them- 
selves suddenly lifted from the ruck of men into the empyrean of human 
life, perhaps after a life of struggle and early poverty, may well be 
pardoned if the exultation of the moment should somewhat dim their 
vision and confuse their faculties. Examples are not wanting in 
which the sudden possession of power and patronage has made men 
forget for a moment the responsibility under which they ought to 
be exercised. But it is seldom that those who have attained to a 
seat upon the woolsack have failed to remember the dignity of 
their new position and the importance of casting off for ever the 
one-sided ingenuity of the advocate for the well-balanced impar- 
tiality of a great Minister of State. The honour and dignity of the 
people of England are in some sort confided to the care of those who 
preside over the two Houses of Parliament ; and the Lord High 
Chancellor has the additional duty of advising his brother peers in 
matters of law. 

It is impossible to deny that these reflections have in part been 
suggested by the eminent person who now holds the Great Seal. 
There is probably no man who occupied as an advocate a more dis- 
tinguished position than Sir Richard Bethell. His singular ingenuity 
of mind,—his power of arrangement,—his happiness in expression, 
long were conspicuous at the bar; and although, at first, in the House 
of Commons his influence scarcely equalled his reputation, still, before 
he left that assembly it had become deservedly great. At the same time, 
it is well known that whilst Attorney-General he found it difficult to 
arrange matters with some of his superiors, and he scarcely cared on 
some occasions to conceal his discontent at what seemed to him the 
timid and hesitating steps of those who were really responsible for legal 
reforms. There is no doubt whatever that the present Chancellor is 
ardent in his desire for improvement in the law. Even during the 











short time he has sat upon the woolsack, he has given practical proof | 


of the sincerity of his convictions. But it may well be doubted 
whether he has adopted the best means of carrying these intentions 
lnto effect, 
It is evident that Lord Westbury has not yet recognized the dis- 
tinction between the functions of an advocate and the functions 
of a minister of justice. As an advocate it was his duty to produce 
such arguments, however fallacious, and such facts, however question- 
able, as should induce the judge to decide in favour of his client. 
But as a legislator his functions are very different. His duty is 
to ascertain the defects which require amendment, and to provide a 
remedy which may be most effectual for the purpose of curing 
them. There is no one who can expose In more vigorous style 
existing evils. But it is another and a very different question 
Whether the “ 
cee more ingenious than practical. It is scarcely possible to 
‘hee hat some statements of facts which he has put forward in 
Yager “4 his Lunacy Bill will not be disputed, or that the ma- 
Min Ay rig a has invented for carrying his ideas into effect, 
turn out hm m of case of the Land Transfer Bill, will not 
is of it € practically useless. But whatever may be the 
i¢ various measures which the Chancellor has laid 





plans which he has brought forward to remedy these | 
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"pon the table of the House of Lords, it is to be feared that their | 


"sg Aa arg endangered by the peculiar style in which 
ine Pas gy ed. To dragoon the House of Lords into _pass- 
Bet hen} = OW thers impossibility. The most admirable 
assembly. Foe: efeated by the obstinacy and prejudice of that 
catastrophe mee grievous as the disappointment arising from such a 
1 > must be, it can neither be remedied nor even alleviated by 

of the hevae rae sarcasm. Even the proverbial serenity 
‘npopnlar be Hort di not proof against the charms of baiting an 
in the shale’ nor is the scene likely to be effective 
; arena of a_ select committee room. It is 
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certainly unfortunate that since the Chancellor has assumed 
office, there is scarcely any occasion upon which a legal debate has 
not given rise to something disagreeably lively. The feeling dis- 
played by the House of Lords last session, when Lord Cranworth in 
terms of mingled warmth and dignity rebuked the Chancellor for his 
misconstruction of a clause in an act of Parliament has not yet been 
forgotten. It was only the other night that Lord Kingsdown sarcasti- 
cally “accepted the censure” which the Chancellor thought fit to pass 
upon Lord Chelmsford and others, for discussing the principle of the 
Land Transfer Bill on the motion for its secord reading. And the 
Chancellor has just suffered himselt to get entangled ina legal dispute 
with a lay peer in the person of Lord Derby. There is certainly 
nothing more important for the dignity of the House of Lords, and 
the reputation of the Lord Chancellor himself, than that he should 
inform himself most accurately as to the law before venturing to la 
it down from his place in Parliament. Unfortunately, Lord Westbury 
seems to be more intent upon gaining a reputation for sarcastic wit 
and inflicting a momentary blow upon his adversaries, than of winning 
a reputation for legislative wisdom and open candour. It is unseemly 
to find the Lord High Chancellor disputing with lay peers as to the 
meaning of an Act of Parliament and the state of the law, but it 
becomes serious when the lay peer is found to be right and the Chan- 
cellor wrong; and certainly it does appear that in the last debate 
which arose on the subject of the Lunacy Bill, Lord Derby had the 
best of it. 

It may seem singular that a man of such unquestionable ability as 
Lord Westbury should fail to perceive the damage which he is likely 
to inflict upon his own reputation by persisting in that spirit of 
super vilious self-satisfaction which perhaps contributed to his success 
as an advocate. The days when it was his duty to irritate rival 
counsel, and to rufile the judicial calmness of Vice-Chancellors, are 


past. He has now higher functions and graver responsibilities. He 
is no longer an advocate, buf an adviser. Let him prove 


himself equal to his new position. It is diflicult to suppose 
that the change of scene and the circumstances which have 
already occurred can have failed to suggest to his mind the 
necessity of changing his style of address. If he fail to do this it 
must be because he wants that self-control and power of 
adapting himself to circumstances which are essential to one in his 
position. There are some men now in the House of Commons, and 
others at the head of important colonies, who, in former days, were 
college tutors, but, unfortunately, they are college tutors still. In- 
stead of treating men as men, with all their infinite varieties of infor- 
mation and temperament, they insist upon treating members of Par- 
liament and deputations as a set of reasoning animals who will 
be induced to follow a particular course of action if it be proved 
to be consistent with abstract reasoning. Such _ politicians 
have no desire to conciliate opposition or humour _pre- 
The man who cannot understand the force of an argument 
is treated as a natural idiot, and placed outside the pale of humanity. 
There is, at least, one member of the Mouse of Commons—perhaps 
the chief of this school—who has been seen to lose a vote with every 
sentence of his speech as he uttered it. As a logician, he may be 
consummate,—as a practical statesman, he must be a failure. Let 
Lord Westbury consider the fate of such men, and learn wisdom. 
Sut even if he fails to avoid their defects, he may at least en-° 
deavour to equal their careful preparations and scrupulous accuracy 
of statement. 


MEXICO, 


Y this time it is to be hoped that the British troops have left the 
pestilential vicinity of Vera Cruz, and that some steps have 

been taken towards bringing matters in Mexico either to a conclusion 
or to an issue. The notion of placing an Austrian archduke on an 
extemporized throne in the capital appears fortunately to have fallen 
through. The Mexican population, with all its faults, has a strong 
feeling of nationality and patriotism, and is too restless and quixotic 
to submit to any foreign yoke, except under the most extreme 
pressure from without. But it is impossible altogether to be satisfied 
with the manner in which the enterprise has been conducted, though 
the objectionable part of the plan has been abandoned for the present. 
We are making war upon the best government which has existed at 
Mexico for many years to exact compensation for disorders which 
have taken place under a former system. The Cabinet of Juarez 
have some reason to complain. There is very little good to be found in 
Mexico. Whatever there may be is represented by the present Executive, 
For many years the country has been the seat of anarchy, confusion, 
and bloodshed, under the disastrous rule of the clerical party and of 
Miramon. Nor has it been merely the foreigners who have suffered. In- 
tolerantasthe Church party showed themselves towards Europeans, their 
tenure of power was equally disastrous to their own fellow-countre 
men. The landowners, perhaps, suffered even more than the mer- 
chants. Their cattle were burnt, their hacienda were destroyed, and 
their farms ruined from time to time by the marauders who have 
infested the country, more or less, ever since the time of Iturbide. 
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The crimes committed under the régune of the clericalists succeeded 
in rousing the dormant indignation of the Liberals. A revolution 
followed, which resulted in the victory of Juarez and his friends. He 
had received wrongs and indignities without number, and in conse- 
quence was fully justified in requiring compensation from those who 
succeeded to the debts as well as to the dignities of their predecessors 
in power. But the new Government had a difficult part to play. It 
is by no means easy for a successful Revolution to set its new house at 
once in order. The English claims were not framed in a manner to 
be palatable to the Mexican nation, and the Government of Juarez 
found it simply impossible to comply with our demands as they were 
put forward. Mr. Matthew, the English Envoy, fully believed (as 
the Blue-books show) that the new President and his Ministers would 
do all that could be expected of them. For some inexplicable reason, 
however, Sir C. Wike, who succeeded him, took a less favourable 
view of the matter. He treated the Government of Juarez as if it 
had been the old Government which it overthrew. The result is, 
that we are punishing Juarez for the sins of Miramon. 

Spain has managed to make the expedition still more unpalatable 
to the Mexicans than it would otherwise have been. In gross viola- 
tion of the convention, the Spaniards sailed for the Mexican coast 
without waiting for the English and the French. The Mexicans 
reasonably enough—as Mr. Haliburton told the House of Commons 
on Monday—regarded this foreign intervention as an indirect method 
of re-establishing the yoke of Spain. The clergy, and the party of 
disorder—for it has been under the rule of the clericalists that the 
chief disorders have occurred,—are suspected, with some show of 
reason, of having negotiated with two at least out of the three 
invading powers. Almonte, the alter ego of Miramon, is not without 
friends at the Tuileries, and the exiled bishops and clergy have not 
exerted themselves altogether in vain. Had it not been for the part 
taken by England in the triple alliance, European interference 
would have been construed, from one end of Mexico to the other, as 
a demonstration in favour of ecclesiastical reaction. 

The Mexicans are not made, perhaps, for great military efforts, but 
they are, as a rule, brave, quick-blooded, and chivalrous. The pure Euro- 
pean race, which forms fully one-fifth of the entire population, retains 
some of the virtues with all the vices of its Castilian forefathers. The 
half-castes, who constitute nearly three-fifths more of the nation, 
display merits as well as demerits of their own, and before now have 
shown themselves capable of evanescent enthusiasm and courage. One 
and all would have offered as determined a resistance as their mer- 
curial character permitted to anything like an attempt to settle, on 
the other side of the Atlantic, the form of government for Mexico. 
The proclamation issued by the allies upon landing was, accordingly, 
unwise in the extreme. 
there for their good and to promote good government. 
expedition is justifiable at all, it must be justified on very different 
grounds. The good of Mexico, it is not unnatural to suppose, would 
be best consulted by leaving her alone. The government we are 
attacking is the one good government the country has possessed of 
late. Unless we have gone to Mexico to re-establish the power 
of the priestly faction, our manifesto is absurd. It would have 
been better to base our intervention on the matter-of-fact 
assertion, that we were determined no longer to be put off with 
‘ promises of redress for our innumerable and intolerable grievances. 
As for the Archduke Maximilian and his shadowy crown, England 
can have nothing to do with it. We are in duty bound to oppose 
the project with all our might. The atmosphere of diplomacy is 
intoxicating. Earl Russell might conceivably be inoculated with the 
continental mania for reconstituting the kingdom of the world, and 
be ready to try his hand at king-making in a quarter of the globe 
sufficiently remote from the criticism of an English Parliament. We 
trust that the House of Commons will put down ruthlessly any 
symptoms of the growth of such a taste on the part of its Foreign 
Secretary. Spanish jealousy will in all likelihood be enough to keep 
the plan of exalting the House of Hapsburg in the background. 
But in no case could England consent to impose a Sovereign so closely 
allied with the Catholic party in Europe on a reluctant people, who 


domination. 
An instructive chapter of history might be, perhaps,.written on 
the subject, how British “claims” against feeble nations grow. — It is 


quite proper that ample redress should be exacted for the murder of | 


a British consul, even though it took place under a now abolished 
state of things. Nor could the robbery of legations and the plunder 
of British citizens under the very eyes of an official conducta, be 
passed over quietly. We had perhaps the right, if we had the power, 
to compel payment of British debts in Mexico ; though we have not 
put in the same kind of peremptory execution upon Spanish territory 
for the satisfaction of our debts in Spain. But we should like to 
trace the rise and progress of the debt of $6,000,000, which we have 
taken under our especial protection. It would, we believe, be 
charitable to take for granted, that even one-third of this sum is 
made up of British claims. Two-thirds at least in all probability are 





The Mexicans were told that we went | 


If the | 








have with difliculty succeeded in shaking off the incubus of priestly | sublime from absolute size than from the hugeness of their Titan! 


| 


/monuments which stand midway between that and sculptu 


the result of foreign speculations. The history of the British ‘‘ con- wonders of this land,” exclaimed the quick-eyed traveller to 


vention” is not yet told. If ever it is publicly set out, it wij] prov 
to be a strange story of jobbery and intrigue. . 
Yet if European intervention indirectly results in the congo}; 
tion of good government in Mexico, the wealth of the world wij] gain 
immeasurably. England, whose Mexican trade is four times at 
as large as the Mexican trade of the United States, six times ag large 
as that of France, and nearly a dozen times as large as that of Spai 
will benefit the most. Mexico possesses boundless resources jn her 
self. Hitherto her mineral productions have been the chief guppo. 
of her foreign commerce. Only the other day new copper ming 
were discovered on her Pacific coast equal in fertility to the 
mines of Chili. Her population, which is thicker in Proportion t 
the territory occupied than all the populations of South America, ;, 
mainly a mining population. As is common in mining districts, the, 
are extravagant and restless in the extreme ; though not on that 
account the worst customers for foreign produce. But the futur 
wealth and prosperity of Mexico depends probably on her agriculture 
Mexican cattle are fabulously cheap, and their quality is excellen, 
Mexican grain produces, in many parts of the country, two anq 
even three hundred fold. Her forests of timber, her inexhaustible rich. 
ness of soil, and the richness of her pasture-lands open a splendid field to 
European enterprise. Two things alone are wanted—means of interna] 
communication and security for property. The first will soon folloy 
when the latter is obtained. It has been said that nations are prosperous 
and happy in proportion to the number of their railroads. Mexicy 
has no railroads, and until intercourse is facilitated between the coast 
and the interior, Mexican exports and imports will continue to be 
unequal to the substantial and dormant capacities of her soil, At 
present her contraband is greater than her regular trade, and both 
together are ridiculously small compared with her resources. It is q 
known law, that smuggling diminishes as regular means of commuii- 
cation are established, and as direct and regular roads are opened 
into the heart of the country, the revenue itself will be enriched 
The only object of Great Britain is, that tranquillity should be 
restored as soon as possible. Order in Mexico means prosperity to 
British capital. The honour of our flag and the safety of our mer. 
chants has rendered this unhappy expedition a perhaps unavoidable 
necessity. But our interests in it differ widely from the interests 
of our allies, France and Spain. As we are making war neither 
for the sake of employing our army, nor to further the cause of 
Catholic religion, the sooner the contest is over the better it will be 
for us. 





MODERN MONOLITHS. 

Iv is surprising how much strong and genuine feeling assists in clearing 
up difficulties. The Queen’s earnest wish that the national monument to the 
Prince shall be something free from the official coldness and feeble formality 
which beset monuments in general, has called forth an interest and a spirit 
in discussing its nature which furnish the best omens for final success. With 
a hearty English reliance on the entire sympathy of her subjects, she has 
taken them into counsel with herself on a matter which is necessarily one of 
profound personal feeling, and we believe that in giving suggestions on the 
character of the proposed monument, we are following a course which would 
meet with the goodwill of her Majesty. 

It is understood that the Prince was desirous to promote the use of 
monoliths—which we may define as colossal monuments of a single stone 


| each—in London. He was eminently a man of thought: what peculiat 


cesthetic value, in his judgment, underlay this desire? It is a value which, 
in this city of a thousand streets, and each street a concretion of a myriad 
myriad clay handfuls, must have often forcibly impressed itself, by its absence, 
on a man of taste—the value of simple sublimity in construction. For it should 
be observed that sublimity depends mainly on mass, and that a building mij 
strike us by its size in a twofold manner,—by the total largeness, and by the 
largeness of its individual component elements. Now it is remarkable tnt 
neither of these elements can be spared when the effect of sublimity—of 
effects in architecture the most telling—is aimed at. Nature herself, with 
her scale of a hundred-fold our capacity, works thus ; the mountain-W 


which would dwarf into models the pyramid or the cathedral, are not mr 
c articulation 


all the rest 


The truth of this was felt by those old Egyptians who preceded |g 
of primtre 


our race in building, and practised it with the unerring instinct of F + 
man. Largeness of stones with them was the universal accompamme ® 
largeness of edifice. Egypt is the land of the Monolith. 


If this rule of art holds good in architecture proper, much more in those 


re. Here 0 


element in sublimity—size of mass—is necessarily wanting. It is there 
imperative to insist more rigidly on the other,—size of component saa 
Hence, whilst in the halls of Thebes we are satisfied with jointed pillars « 
the Obelisk or the Memnon we must take half the hill side, qua" +f 
one piece, and convey it over the eight hundred miles between Helio r 
and Syene. This was the Egyptian practice. Nor did the enerey te 


that singular race end there: the monoliths emphatically “8 bsrt 
Herodotus are not simply those smaller monuments wm al be 
0 


named, but whole temples wrought from single blocks ; hom * 
Ww 
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so much, “ the most wonderful.” The admiration of Herodotus is a 
owe 8° of the success with which the work fulfilled its object. The quality 
yr human mind is more enduring than the granite, and we may safely 
dnlinile that the construction would not fail to move us, which more than 
2000 years since Was SO effective. 

Considerations like these, we may respectfully suppose, influenced the 
lofty-minded man we have lost, in his general wish to see the monolithic 

onuments reattempted ; whilst his perfect conversance with the more than 
ni nt forces conferred on us by science may have led him to contemplate the 
e nquishment of mechanical difficulty with the calm courage of conviction. 
But under what form the monolith might be best employed,— how with most 
beauty, sense, and suitableness,—these points are left to the discussion of 
survivors. The kings of old we have alluded to, Cheops, and Chefren, and 
Mycerinus, desolated even “ populous No by the toil imposed on their 
subjects to build their sepulchres in their lifetime ; but it is left to other 
hands than his to direct the Prince’s monument. Let us ask, then, what 
shape will unite most beauty, meaning, and appropriateness 

The use of the monolith as a detached pillar is a barbarism not found except 
during the tasteless ages ; it is the contrivance of uninventive men, who could 
only borrow a shaft from the colonnade, and render what was graceful in its 
companionship, absurd in its isolation. Passing by this, antiquity has left us 
but one real type—the obelisk,—due also to the fine feeling of Egypt. To 
improve on the lines and proportions of this form would be impossible ; 
within what it aims at it is perfect. Nor could anything be more appropriate 
to those aims, or convey them with greater meaning. They are inseparable 
from it ; it is their embodiment in the everlasting stone. The obelisk simply 
aimed at expressing the divinity of the Sun, and the glory of its builder as 
the Sun’s child and high-priest. It was placed in rows before and within the 
temples of the Sun, formed to imitate his rays, and polished to reflect them. 
Lest the object should be misunderstood, it was carved from summit to base 
with the symbols which, after five thousand years, have been faithful to thei,. 
purpose, and convey to the nineteenth century of Christendom the creed of 
the holy Osiris. ‘The living Pharaoh, child of the Sun,” says the obelisk of 
Luxor, “Jord of the higher and lower regions, has set up this monument to 
the Farner, who placed him on the throne ; he has raised two great pillars 
for his gift; the god has purified him that he might build his house for 
ever.” How profound is the sentiment which the solemn granite conveys ! 
how striking the lesson! What a fragment of a lost faith we have in these 
words! what a voice of almost antediluvian antiquity! Medieval monu- 
ments speak to us of the belief of our ancestors; the ruins of Rome recall 
the first struggles of the Church ; even the relics of Greece are bound up 
with our hearts by a thousand fine associations ;—but the Obelisk takes us 
back to the days of Menes and Osartosen, to the king who played at dice 
with Isis in Hell, or the “‘ monstrous shapes” of Kneph and Anubis ; to the 
treachery of Typhon, the wailings of Athyr, the resurrection of Ammon- 
Osiris, , 

Are these the images congruous with the monument of one who, in a sense 
rare amongst princes, deserved the title Christian? Is this outworn ancient 
type, necessarily deprived by our feelings of taste of the inscriptions which it 
was set up to carry, the suitable memorial for a prince of eminent good sense ? 
Must England, with more than Egyptian servility, borrow her design from 
Egypt, and steal the votive pillar of Cheops the Cruel to commemorate Albert 
tle Good? Or shall we allow that our invention is so feeble, our taste so 
dull, that we can only honour by an unmeaning plagiarism the Prince who 
devoted so many years to what he at least hoped was the successful 
(evelopment of English historical art? Do not the first principles of art 
and sense tell us, that what was beautiful when grouped in rows before vast 
buildings, will be mean and meaningless when rooted, a solitary spike, on 
an open level? If the Obelisk were the single form available, it were more 
honest to resign the plan at once,—better leave his idea unrealized than mar 
it by the impotence of our execution. 

It need not, however, be so, For as the ancient world wrought the single 
tone into the one form of the Obelisk, the Christian has produced one equally 
adapted for monolithic treatment in the Cross. And it is curious that as the 
Egyptian type was invented in the first days of Paganism, so the Christian 
monolith was worked out under the early impulses of religion. Employed in 
the beginning in Italy and Byzantium, the stone cross, with the pierced 
crcular head and sculptured limbs, passed thence to our own country, and 
Was carried by skilful hands in Ireland, Scotland, and the Celtic regions of 
the Western shore to great perfection in grace of outline and constructive 
aa But it should not be followed by us on the miserable system of 
aad 4 on last vain resource of starved and soulless art in mechanical 
wich a © crosses alluded to are rarely of large size ; they are decorated 
reaps vp in an extinct taste ; their sculptures are treated with refer- 
wae on a scale of the monolith. It is for us, if our offering is to be 
Pts . at it symbolizes, to exhibit, for the first time, this form in 

“nslons of glorious sublimity ; to carve it with the most perfect and 


—_—_— 


ex Tr $3] ' ae ; : G . r . 
ra ve symbols of art ; to group round it figures to which its own signi- 
““SlCe Ww 
W would add further force and vitality. 
€ are assure " ° * . . 7 
facility issured by architects, that granite would bend itself with equal 


to suc , ' , 
® Such & cross as to any other form, whilst the limbs and stem, in 


lace ry , . 
2 sp - te blank polish, should be chased with lovely ornament or designs 
rehef, and brought out by gilding —How many noble features we gain 


1, as it were, } h . y 
» by the adoption of what may be emphatically called the 





Christian Monolith! For what, with the Obelisk, would be servile, we have 
now freedom ; for what would be frozen copyism, life and meaning; for 
antiquarian pedantry, what speaks to every one ; for the commemoration of 
Osiris, the sign of man’s Redemption. The Obelisk would be a curiosity 
for a few years :—the Cross, a record and a thing of beauty for ever. This, 
and much more that cannot be enumerated, we should gain ;—and all by a 
little truthfulness. 


A MOHAWK AT OXFORD. 

Tne tendencies of our age are, we know, cosmopolitan, and the last strong- 
holds of Toryism find resistance in vain, and an invincible invader already thun- 
dering at their gates. A progressive and daring Liberalism infects the very 
air we breathe, and tinges us, in despite of ourselves, with a love of reform, 
and a hankering after social experiments. Even the calm atmosphere of 
the Universities is affected by the neighbourhood of so much radical elee- 
tricity, and one phenomenon after another attests the presence of new 
elements and the impending probability of even graver perturbations. The 
final end of universities was said to be to stand unmoved amidst the 
advancing currents of opinion, and to act as moral mile-posts, by which 
the progress of enlightenment might be satisfactorily ascertained. Now, 
however, they are caught away by the tide which rushes swiftly around 
them, and are hurried by an irresistible impetus from one adventurous inno- 
vation to another. Oxford is fairly shaken from her equilibrium, and abandons 
with a groan her traditional attitude of dignified obstructiveness : young 
gentlemen no longer go there to imbibe port and Church principles of equal 
antiquity, and to return to their paternal acres with the pet prejudices of 
their class enforced and sanctioned by a three-years’ course of common-room 
festivities. The barren formularies of Aldrich, and the elaboration of classical 
subtleties no longer monopolize the attention of the studious, and excite the 
horror of the indolent portions of the community. Other languages than 
those which have been obsolete for a thousand years are permitted to be learnt, 
and students are not only familiarized with the philosophy of the syllogism, 
but encouraged to apply it to the world around them and to the historical 
events with which they come into contact. The curriculum of learning is 
enlarged, and its advantages are bestowed with a less niggardly hand. An 
unvarying compliance with the dogmas of a particular system is no longer 
exacted from the aspirant to the intellectual treasures of the place ; and 
Methodists and Baptists are initiated into the mysteries of chemistry and 
the internal curiosities of the human organization without being submitted to 
any sort of persecution, or harassed by the application of a theological test. 
Even the Jew, it is said, is free to come and be instructed at the head quarters 
of Christian education. What further lengths could the most generous 
liberalism be expected to go? “ Where,” may some elderly representative 
of the Squirearchy, in natural consternation, have inquired, “ where is all 
this to end?” Echo answers, ‘“‘ Where?” and we are positively obliged to 
look across the Atlantic for a response to so legitimate an interrogation. 
The wide-spreading beneficence of the university extends at least as far as 
the Red River settlement. “ Super et Garamantas et Indos” must for the 
future describe the limits of her reign and the scope of her policy. The 
backwoods of Canada, the wild shores of Lake Winipeg, the desolate tracts 
which skirt the windings of the Saskatchewan, will for the future extol her 
large-handed generosity, and re-echo in the very outskirts of civilization the 
lessons learnt in her halls, and the humanizing principles enforced by her 
professors. For the wild screams of Chocktaws and Snake Indians, and rude 
revelry of a barbarian camp, will be substituted an amzbzan strain of polite 
conversation, congenial to men who have tasted the refined hospitalities of 
Oxford, and have been privileged to learn at All Souls how gentlemen and 
scholars should dine and drink. 

Already the earliest pioneer of a grateful band of students is on his way to 
our shores, and, like some Eastern pilgrim to the shrine of Mecca, is hasten- 
ing to offer his homage at learning’s noblest seat. ‘“ Oronhyatekha” is the 
pleasing appellation of this intellectual first-fruit of the western world. He 
belongs to the “Six Nations,” and his fellow tribesmen are still no doubt 
disporting themselves in unrestricted enjoyment amid their native haunts 
beside the Grand River. To chase the elk, to scour the prairie, to rob the 
beaver of its skin, and the buffalo of its tongue—to smoke the pipe of peace, 
or wield the tomahawk of mutual encounter, might satisfy a lower ambition, 
but possessed no charms for the loftier intellect, and grander schemes, which 
already predestined Oronhyatekha to a career of learning and civilization. 
To rear a dusky brood, and wear out an unhonoured and illiterate existence 
in forest pursuits, formed no part of the daring schemes which already were 
maturing in his breast. Three years of Oxford were worth, he thought, a 
eycle of Cathay, and towards Oxford the student’s aspirations were forth- 
with directed. The arrival of an English prince, with the aroma of 
that seat of learning still fresh upon him, and the lessons of wisdom 
and truth there learnt, no doubt, still dropping from his tongue, 
turned a vague desire into a distinct resolution, and a fond imaginative 
Fancy dwells with a delighted eager- 


dream into a realized possibility. 
ness upon the details of the interview between the Royal Bachelor of Arts 
and the Red Indian aspirant to academical distinction. The Prince, no 
doubt with characteristic affability, described the wonders of the road to 
learning, and the philosophical secrets into which he had been recently 
initiated. Oronhyatekha probably stood aghast at revelations of so extra- 
ordinary a character, emanating from so distinguished a source. The princely 
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savant explained, of course, the theory of opposites and contradictories, the 
structure of the syllogism, the ever-increasing cogency of the “sorites,” and 
the last interchange of intellectual amenities between the rival Professors of 
Modern History and Moral Philosophy. He would naturally pass on to the 
current controversies of the day, and inquire Oronhyatekha’s sentiments as to 
the possibility of submitting human conduct to any systematic explanation. 
At this moment we may imagine that Dr. Acland came to supplement the 
Prince's information, and to lay open new domains of thought to the won- 
dering denizen of the woods. Tvé& ciavroy, he must have told him, was a 
heaven-cescended principle of inquiry, and a familiarity with the internal 
curiosities of the human frame, one of the most essential acquirements for 
an incipient philosopher. Oronhyatekha’s red skin would be died with a 
richer hue than ever, as he found how he had all his life been breathing, 
eating, and digesting, in the most grovelling ignorance of arterial machinery, 
nervous organization, and muscular energies. Now probably the microscope 


was brought out, and the horror-stricken savage introduced to the horned | 
monsters and long-coiled serpents which carry on a fierce campaign in the | 


confines of a drop of water, or exchange the rude blandishments of insect affee- 
tion on the pulverized atoms of the sugar basin. Oronhyatekha, no doubt, with 
native promptitude, produced his tomahawk, and was with difficulty restrained 
from assaulting an enemy, of whose size and vigour his eyesight gave him 


such coavincing evidence. 


coveries could be made, and so much extraordinary information be acquired. 
Hiow cull did the gayest phase of Mohawk existence seem when contrasted 
with the intellectual excitements of an Oxford career. Divine philosophy, 
not rud@ and harsh as the dull fools of a Trans-Atlantic forest might imagine, 
but musical with a thousand solemn tones, presented itself to the adventurer’s 
eye, and already bore him in imagination to her chosen home. The “ poor 
Indian” and an “untutored mind” should no longer, he resolved, be associated 


in the verses or the opinions of the civilized world, Dr. Acland, we under- 


stand, encouraged so laudable an enterprise, and Oronhyatekha will before | 


much longer be enabled to behold the native seat of that wisdom of which 
the distant report so fascinated his imagination, and to drink at the fountain- 
head of the precious stream which Alma Mater pours out so liberally upon 
her children. 


We feel no doubt that a hearty welcome will be accorded in the most | 
| is satiated. There is, in the statutes of the land, a divinity that hedges thew 
| insatiable visitants from his profane hands, and our rural capitalist seems to 


hospitable of cities to a traveller so deserving of sympathy and _ politeness. 
Difficulties will, of course, occur, but a little mutual concession, and the tact 
which true refinement ever confers, will smooth the way, and facilitate the 
labours of the child of nature in so novel and perplexing a scene. What, 
for instance, will be decided as to the matter of clothes? Will a cowardly 
conventionality insist upon the abandonment of the paint and feathers, 
which are no doubt connected in the youthful Mohawk’s mind with all the 
The work of 


proudest and most interesting scenes of his earlier years ! 


Christianizing some of the South Sea Islands was, we believe, pretty nearly 
brought to a stand-still by a tyrannical edict, which made the use of black- | 


coats and trousers cblicatory upon converts. We sincerely trust that no such 
folly will be allowed to impede Oronhyatekha’s intellectual advance, and that 
in if the authorities refuse to dispense with academical costume, it may be worn 
such a way as toleave the rest of his person in its primitive and natural simplicity. 
Every well brought-up young Indian is painted and tattooed, and of course 
Oronhyatekha will wish that those attractive embellishments should not be 
veiled in ignominious obscurity. If he bas, as is more than probable 
despatched some enemies in battle, he will naturally wish to wear their 
scalps, and to bear about him a constant memorial of his martial prowess. 
The Vice-Chancellor will, we suppose, be consulted as to whether the exhibi- 
tion of such interesting trophies offends against any existing statute; and if 
this should prove to be the case, some relaxation must be contrived for the 
indulgence of so natural a desire. Then it is likely that the young Canadian 
will find some difficulty in conforming to the traditional monasticism of the 
University, and he certainly ought to be met halfway in the endeavour. 
Should he insist upon having a few favourite “squaws” quartered in wigwams 
about the college gardens, no objection could be raised, except by the most 
insensate sticklers for uniformity. Any disturbance of domestic arrange- 
ments is, it is well known, fatal to intellectual exertion. 
he is to go in for honours, must not be coerced into an unnatural celibacy— 
the line as to the number of his wives must of course be drawn somewhere ; 
but it would be most illiberal to draw it short of three. What Mohawk of 
ordinary sensibility could endure expatriation and the abandonment of field 
exercises without every solace that the partners of his joys and sorrows 
may be able to afford him? and the more numerous the partners, 
the more effectual, surely, is the consolation likely to prove. Minor 


details may be arranged as the occasion offers itself. Indians never 


think without smoking, and Oronhyatekha will probably insist upon his | 


pipe at the lectures he attends. This will be conceded as a matter 
of course. The necessity will be still more pressing if he is to frequent the 
Jampton Lectures, and if a few whiffs will materially assist his theological 
speculations, he might be placed in an upper gallery at St. Mary’s, and the 


example would of course not be construed into a precedent for the European 


part of the congregation. As to his behaviour, we entertain no fears. 
American ladies, indeed, if we are to judge from Mr. Seward’s letter to his 


representative at Paris, find the laws of etiquette ineonvenient and humil- | | 
. . . tu 
' there being no close season applicable to either, for both may be 


iating, but the chastening influences of polite learning will have prepared 


Oronhyatekha to do at Oxford as the Oxonians do, and, except where absolut, 








As wonder after wonder disclosed itself, how | 


wagical a glow must have seemed to be shed over the city where such dis- | , : 
| career, and translated him from the dingles of the Grand River to the bap}; 








Oronhyatekha, if | 
| officers will claim a penalty of £20 if the trespasser has not taken 
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inconvenience would arise, to avoid all particularity of language or 


nour. He will, we should hope, take kindly to the rivers, and fing in the 


canoes which are now so much in vogue a pleasing reminiscence of 
pleasures of his home, and the wilder exercises of his untutored youth, 


| When the proctor requires his name and college, he will unhesitatj 


comply ; and if he has the misfortune to be plucked he will submit , 
that degrading ceremony with all the stoical resignation for which 
his race is renowned. As time goes on he will find the Yoke of 
civilization less oppressive, and the amusements of the place no contemps. 
ible substitute for those which he had had the magnamity to abandon, Ny 
Red-indian horse could possibly jump better, or gallop more bravely, ¢j,, 
one of Mr. Symond’s hacks, and a burst with the “ South Oxfordshire” ),,, 
well console him for the “coons” and opossums which he has left yy. 
slaughtered in the forests of the Six Nations. He will find that learning 4», 
pleasure go often hand in hand, and amidst his mathematical researches yiy 


no doubt 
** Jearn in Oxford's halls, 


The spheral properties of billiard balls ;’’— 
and when his course of study is complete, and the various difficulties of jj, 
occasion overcome, he will, we trust, reap a goodly harvest of the honours j) 
which his energy and resolution so well entitle him, and, at any rate, hgy, 
no reason to regret the ambition which introduced him to an academic.) 


of the Isis. 








THE FARMER AND HIS RABBITS. 


A TENANT farmer at the Hertfordshire Assizes has recently gone to |yy 
with his landlord about the old grievance of rabbits. Twice has he essays 
the perilous arbitrament of a jury, and twice the jury has been discharge! 
without any result. His grievance was, that the landlord had let the shooting 
to unscrupulous sportsmen, who, not content with the gifts of nature and 
the chance of the fields, “turned down” an army of rabbits, which » 
multiplied, that the farmer’s clover and young wheat suffered prodi- 
giously. It cannot be denied that it is no small trial of patience for the 
tiller of the soil to see these ravenous creatures devouring his choicest produce 
before his eyes, and yet to be debarred from pursuing them till his vengeance 


piss his life in a state of protracted agony, chained to the soil, while hares 
and rabbits nibble at his bones. The report of the trial above alluded to is 
somewhat obscure, and few readers not specially versed in this department of 
rustic lore can comprehend what it was all about. Indeed, the judy 
who tried the case told the jury there were involved in it points of law worth 


_ knowing, which were not, however, generally known. It will be worth 


while, therefore, to look a little into these mysteries, and endeavour to prole 
them. Nor can any one hope to stand well in the eyes of his country 
friends who has not burrowed deeply into the law of rabbits. 

It is often thrown out by intelligent conversationalists as a proof of ther 
information, that rabbits are not game. It is quite true that rabbis 
do not belong to that select family called game, which constitutes the aris 
tocracy of our fields and woods. It has been, for the last quarter of: 
century, settled by the legislature that hares are the only four-footed game, 
and that the other members of the family are pheasants, partridge, 
grouse, moor-game, black-game, and bustards. Peculiar laws are frame 
to protect these against the depredations of poachers. It may be statél 
generally that whoever goes without permission into another's fields 
pursue them is liable to be rudely questioned as to his name and addres, 
and, if these are not frankly given, to be arrested by the owner of the fel 
or his gamekeeper, and conveyed before the nearest magistrate, and fined £5 
or less. If he give his true name and address he cannot be arrested, but be 
will be cited, a few days thereafter, to appear before the magistrate © ™ 
dealt with in like manner. This is, however, only the punishment for the 


| illegal trespass. The poacher or trespasser is further liable to have the “ 
| which is found in his possession seized and confiscated, provided he 1s cat 


Besides this punishment the &* 


on the land where he is poaching. 
out 4 


game license. If the offence is committed in the night time it is ™™ 
serious, and is, in general, a misdemeanour, for which the party ™ 

tried at the Old Bailey or the Assizes, and sentenced to be fined or imprs™* 
Asa further protection to game, it is prohibited from being caught or pursue" 
except during what is called the shooting season. There is also a probibios 
against game being the subject of ordinary sale, for nobody can sell tt to th 


public but a licensed dealer, whose name and authority must be we 
upon his shop-front. Licensed sportsmen can sell it only to these licens , 
from gi'™ 


dealers, though they are not prevented (as everybody knows) 
presents of game to their friends. ae 

But though rabbits are not game or so strictly guarded against prolint 
tion, they nevertheless belong to a secondary order of game, and are at 
protected by the Game Laws. Whoever shoots or pursues 4 rabbit na 
he is the owner or occupier of the land or the servant of such) must ast 
a game license ; and indeed this is the same, and, with similar exceP™” 4 
to hares also. Rabbits are on the same footing also with hares as Te 
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the year round, though it is otherwise as to feathered game. 


ever, have this superiority over rabbits, that they can only be sold by 
, | the game, there is this protection given to the tenant, that if the landlord 
be taken by force from poachers and trespassers, provided the | 


licensed game-dealers, whilst rabbits may be bought and sold by anybody. 
Hares also can ; ; 
latter are found on the lands poaching ; but rabbits cannot be seized and 
taken from poachers in any circumstances, except by the owner of the lands 
. which they have been started and caught. In other respects rabbits are 
imesh exactly like hares from illegal trespass. If any person trespass by 
day to kill rabbits, he may be punished by a magistrate ; and if by night, it 
is a misdemeanour. Both as regards hares and rabbits, it is a general 
rule that, when caught, they belong to the poacher; and though he may 
commit about half a dozen offences in getting possession of them, yet the law 
treats them as his at last. It is this anomalous state of the law which so 
annoys the country gentlemen, for they feel and know that, when the 

vacher once escapes from the fields and walks along the turnpike-road, 
jaden with game and rabbits, the produce of his nefarious practices, he is then 


primd facie the legal owner of all he carries, and neither constables nor 


vamekeepers can touch him. Sportsmen and owners of preserves are now 
clamouring against this illogical result, and have long been invoking some 
“ D - 


assistance from the legislature, but all the remonstrances and memorials 
addressed from Quarter Sessions and sporting papers have hitherto been 
fruitless. ’ 

The farmer is somewhat curiously situated in this country, both as regards 
the game and rabbits which frequent the lands which he occupies. The 
general rule is, that, if his lease say nothing about it then he is entitled both 
to the game and the rabbits, and he can shoot both the hares and the rabbits 
without taking out any license, though, as regards the feathered game, a 
license is necessary. The reason is that by his lease he acquires the exclusive 
possession of the surface of the land, and even his own landlord cannot come 
upon it for any purpose unless there is an express provision in the 
lease defining the occasion and the purpose. As, therefore, the game and 
rabbits in their wild state belong to nobody, it follows that the tenant is 
the only person who is legally entitled to catch them, as, indeed, he can catch 
all other wild creatures that come upon his fields. To avoid this result, how- 
ever, it is common for landlords to reserve to themselves the right to 
the game on the land, and a special clause, to that effect is inserted 
in the lease, This clause makes all the difference, and as the right of catching 
the game then belongs exclusively to the landlord, and is a right which he 
can let or sell to another, it follows that the landlord and his assignees are 
entitled to come upon the farm at all reasonable times to catch and 
shoot the game. Accordingly the tenant under such an engagement is nearly 
helpless, and is at the mercy of his landlord. If the landlord chooses to 
preserve the game in excessive quantity, the tenant must submit ; he must 
continue to awake every fine morning and see acre after acre of his best 
agriculture ruined by the devastations of these legions of pensionaries. 
He might, perhaps, shout a little, or walk about his land byway of driving 
the game off a particular field ; but he must not “kill, take, or pursue,” 
the game, for if he does he is liable to heavy penalties; and in the ad- 
ministration of justice at Petty Sessions “ killing, taking, or pursuing,” are 
words which have a most comprehensive meaning. If he were to find a 
plump partridge gorged with his own finest wheat and lying dead on the field, 
he must not even take it home and eat it. He must also stand demurely by 
and see the landlord or the lessee of the shooting walking over his fields and 
trampling his grass while taking his pleasure. It is true that in such a case 
the lessee of the shooting is not entitled to do any excessive or wilful 
damage while pursuing his sport, but it is so difficult to prove any excess 
that practically the farmer has no redress, The sportsman does very much as 
he likes, and the tenant is eaten up and trampled on whether he like it or 
hot. All this, of course, is the result of his bargain with the landlord ; and 
he is told that he made it with his eyes open, and if he does not like it he 
may give notice to leave when his lease permits such a step. 

While such is the general rule affecting game as between landlord and tenant, 
there is only this difference as regards the rabbits. If nothing is said in the lease 
4s to rabbits, then the same rule applies, that the tenant is exclusively entitled 
to kill them. It often happens that there is an express clause in the lease 
reserving the game to the landlord, but omitting any mention of the rabbits ; 
and while this is often an oversight, the rule applies that in such a case the 
tenant is still entitled to the rabbits. But where, as often happens, both the 
_ and the rabbits are specially retained by the landlord, then the rabbits, 
The the game, must be permitted by the tenant to eat at his expense. 
wane a, the landlord can allow these fertile creatures to propagate 
ineuaaaie the farmer's expense, it is not in the power of the landlord to 
ots wanes and turn them down,” if there were none there before. To 
id ad bea wilful damage to the tenant, and would give rise to an 
deve - “ oe this alone was the subject of the action brought a few 
nas é y : a een farmer. The landlord’s assignees of the shooting 
to mali ay its on the ground, imported a stock, and then allowed them 
Domed P ; a this was the only grievance for which the farmer had any 
mul iy ~ " € rabbits had been already there, and had been allowed to 

P'Y, he would have had no remedy at all. 


Bryhn these things better in Scotland as regards the protection 
Rae in both Sa farmer. Though the law as to game licenses is now the 
Converse “ ; el, the Scotch law starts with a proposition exactly the 

“S between landlord and tenant. If nothing is said in the lease, 





Hares, how- | the rule in Scotland is that the right to the game belongs, not as here to the 


tenant, but to the landlord. But while the landlord has the right of shooting 


preserve the game in excessive quantities, so as to cause extraordinary 
injury to the crops, the tenant has an action of damages. It is true 
the tenant cannot take the law into his own hands, as was once attempted, 
and hire men to scour the fields with muzzled dogs, and to make a noise with 
a terrible apparatus, so as to scare the game away; but he can bring an 
action, and recover damages for the excessive injury caused by the over- 
abundance of game. In short, the landlord is not allowed to preserve 
the game beyond the average in existence at the commencement of the 
lease. 

A similar remedy has been advocated in favour of the tenant farmer in 
England, and the committee of the House of Commons which examined the 
subject in 1545, at Mr. Bright’s instigation, reported in favour of this reform, 
but it has not yet been carried into effect. As the law now stands, there can 
be little doubt that it tends very much to keep up the irritation between 
landlord and tenant, and on that ground may well be thought worthy of early 
amendment. 





— a 


THE REPEAL OF THE HOP DUTY. 

Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer cannot expect much peace during the 
few weeks that immediately precede the Budget. That is supposed to be the 
fittest time to make applications for relief from taxation. Such demand, it 
is well known, must be made in this month, or postponed for another year. 
All discontented persons are therefore now on the alert, and Mr. Gladstone's 
doors are crowded with eager applicants, clamorous to be relieved from part 
of their burdens. As a matter of course, in this race for remission the hop- 
planters have had the start. They have never concealed their intention of 
making the duty on hops the most tiresome and plaguing tax with which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has to deal, hoping that if they did not prevail 
by the justice of their case, they might by wearying him with their much 





coming. This year they have appeared in greater force than on any former 
occasion. ‘Till quite recently they were not unanimous in demanding the 


repeal of the tax; but the reduction of the duty on foreign hops in 1860 
has rendered all their interests identical on this subject, and every hop- 
growing county had representatives in the large and influential body which 
waited last week on Mr. Gladstone. These great displays of force are 
becoming common, and are resorted to sometimes to terrify the Minister, 
sometimes to move his compassion. The deputation of cotton-spinners that 
some time back waited on Lord Palmerston and Sir Charles Wood, belongs 
to the former class; while that of the hop-growers, of which we are now 
speaking, is an example of the latter. The manufacturers rested chiefly on 
the injustice done them, and, confident in their strength, stormed and 
threatened. The agriculturists trusted most to the distresses they were 
suffering, and were content to weep and pray. This is no exaggeration, if 
Mr. Body, who represented the hop-growers of Sussex, spoke the truth. The 
farmers there are all in tears. Inability to meet their engagements is staring 
them in the face ; and the memorials presented from the other hop-growing 
counties were all inscribed with the same tale of woe. A case whose claims 
are urged by the existence of distress so general, deserves the most careful 
and attentive hearing. 

The duty on home-grown hops was reduced one-third in 1860, and the 
repeal of the remainder, amounting to 14s. per cwt., is what is now asked 
for. This will, of course, involve the abolition of the duty on foreign hops. 
The produce of these two taxes varies greatly from year to year, but their 
average annual amount may be put at about £350,000. If the demand of 
the hop-growers is complied with, there will be an annual loss of taxation to 
this amount. Looking at the estimates already voted on the one hand, and 
at the probable loss to the revenue from the continued disturbance of trade 
on the other, there is little prospect of a surplus in the coming year, out of 
which this remission may be made. The members of the deputation do not, 
indeed, trouble themselves with any inquiries of this sort. ‘They simply ask 
to be relieved of the burden, and leave to Mr. Gladstone the task of finding 
other shoulders on which to place it. It being, then, clearly settled that the 
repeal of this tax will place an additional load of more than a quarter of a 
million on the rest of the public, it becomes important to inquire who will 
be benefited by the repeal. Will the public, in the capacity of consumer, 
receive any advantage ? On this point the deputation was perfectly honest, 
and admitted that it was entirely a producer’s question. A fall in the price 
of hops has never yet altered the price of beer, and there is, therefore, little 
reason to expect that the repeal of the duty will do so. Mr. Bass hinted 
that the public might possibly receive a little benefit—a very little,—but he 
seemed to speak with no confidence. Will the farmer, then, receive it all? 
His profits would, in the first instance, be increased ; then rents would be 
raised, and the larger profits of the farmers and landlords would lead to an 
extension of the acreage under cultivation, which, by increasing the supply, 
would again lower the price, to the advantage of the brewer. The amount 
of the tax which we are asked to give up will be probably shared between the 
farmers, landlords, and brewers. Even Mr. Bass does not venture to say that 
much of it will percolate any lower. These were the three parties represented 
on the deputation, and though the claims of the farmers were put in the first 
place, the landlords and brewers were well aware that they would come in 
for a share of the spoil. This was manifest from the tenor of their speeches, 
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and we cannot but congratulate them on the soundness of their political 
economy, in which they contrast favourably with the deputation from Man- 
chester, to which we have already referred. 

The public, who are asked to take upon themselves the burden of this sum 
of £350,000, in addition to their present taxes, will scrutinize with some 
attention the case which the hop-growing counties, backed by the brewers, 
make out for themselves. It appears to be as follows :—The peculiarity of the 
hop plant is its uncertainty. Thus, in 1855, the amount of the crop was 
728,000 cwts. ; while in the year before, on the same acreage, it was only 
86,000 cwts., or less than one-eighth. In 1859 it amounted to 599,000 ewts., 
and in the following year to only 97,000 ewts., or about one-sixth. As was 
stated some time ago in the House of Commons, in one year a man’s crop is 
not worth the picking ; in the next he may have £100 per acre, clear of all 
expenses, in his pocket. There are two ways in which the crop may prove 
unprofitable ; first, by its almost total failure, as in 1854 and in 1860, and 
next by its excessive abundance. Paradoxical as it may seem, the hop- 
planter is the “ victim of abundance” as well as of scarcity. A large supply 
of any article lowers the price. This is, of course, not peculiar to hops, but 
it has fuller play in that instance than in most others. Ordinarily a fall in 
price increases the demand till it becomes equal to the supply, and equi- 
librium is restored. But hops are only required for making beer, which 
maintains ~ constant price through all fluctuations of hops, and the con- 
sumption of which is therefore not increased by a fall in the price of the 
latter. It follows that in any year when the crop is larger than the normal 
quantity required by the brewers, there is nothing to prevent the price from 
falling indefinitely but the chance of a deficient crop in the following year, 
which may) render useful the surplus of the present. Since the duty is paid 
according to weight, it is in such years of plenty, when the quantity is great 
and the price low, that the aggravation of the tax is most felt. A moderate 
crop used to be the great object of desire. When its total amount was 
rather under the demand, the competition of the brewers raised the price, 
and the high duty on foreign hops left the home grower in complete posses- 
sion of the market. It was years of this sort that compensated the hop- 
planters for the equal disasters of great scarcity and great abundance. Their 
complaint now is, that the reduction of the duty on foreign hops, which was 
made in 1860, has taken away the prospect of such high prices in future 
When the home crop is rather under the average amount, and prices begin 
to rise, foreign hops will come in and prevent their further rise. The busi- 
ness was one which could only pay in a cycle of years, and the measures 
of 1860 have taken the best years out of the cycle, and left all the 
bad ones. 

There is no question now as to going back to a system of protection, and it 
only remains to consider how far the present tax is the cause of the distress, 
and to what extent the total repeal of the duties on home-grown and foreign 
hops would supply a remedy. It is clear that the duty is not the main cause 
of any of the evils of which the hop-growers complain. It is no doubt an 
aggravation of these evils. When the crop fails, there is of course little duty 
to pay ; but when it is over abundant, and prices low, the tax becomes 
excessive. The duty is heaviest when the farmers are least able to pay it, 
and it is this inequality which forms the chief objection to the tax. It is 
not very expensive in its collection, nor does it impose any vexatious restric- 
tions on the cultivation ; but the unequal manner in which it falls on different 
years is of itself sufficient to recommend the case of the hop-growers to the 
favourable consideration of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as soon as he 
has any surplus at his disposal. In the mean time it is clear that the advan- 
tage to be reaped from the remission of the tax is greatly exaggerated. It 
must be remembered that the great complaint at present is, that in those 
years in which they would otherwise have obtained very high prices and great 
profits, foreign hops now come in and keep the prices down. But exactly 
the same will happen if the tax were repealed, for the duty on foreign hops 
will be reduced at the same time, and the home and foreign planter will still 
stand on an equality, It is probably supposed by some that the 14s. per 
ewt. which is remitted will go into the pockets of the farmer, but we have 
already seen that the deputation themselves do not look for this result. 
They see quite clearly a great increase of cultivation as a consequence of 
remission. If so, prices will go down, and the profits of the farmer probably 
fall to their present level. Besides, the hop-planters have already a good 
deal in their own power. If the business is not remunerative under the 
existing conditions, a diminution in the acreage under cultivation will make 
it so. The evil will thus cure itself by a partial change of crop, which 
involves no very ruinous sacrifice, as a large capital is not sunk in machinery 
for carrying on the business. 


THE PROTECTION OF TRADE MARKS. 


THE announcement that there are two bills now pending in Parliament, 
one under the charge of Mr. Milner Gibson, and the other under that of 
Mr. Roebuck, for the protection of Trade Marks, leads to the expectation 
that some legislation will result this session, and the approach of another 
Exhibition will no doubt help to concentrate public attention on the subject 
for some months to come. 


the limits of that noted mart of the hardware manufacture. 





The movement has originated at Sheffield, where | 


the cutlers are said to have long maintained a little registry of their own, | 
which gives each a recognized monopoly of his own device within, at least, | trade mark is pirated ; but there is also a limited remedy by ™ 


It is found, | 


however, that foreign manufacturers make no secret of pirating wold 
renowned brands, and have the presumption to offer to our wholesale hovss 
here a perfect imitation of the genuine article, with the name stamped, sai 
even the wrappers forged to the letter. They send their coals to Neweast, 
with daring effrontery. 

Notwithstanding the encouragement long given to this illicit traffie by the 
lax tone of commercial morality, it is not surprising that the voice of the 
honest traders should at last be heard when they clamour for some Protection 
It is true that there are some of these marks or names which deceive po Ohe 
London hats are made and stamped, and sold in every large provincia] tome 
Banbury cakes, Chelsea buns, Everton toffee, Ormskirk gingerbread, aj 
Finnan haddocks, are to be had everywhere. These are, in fact, merely 
descriptive names, and are not what are technically called trade marks 
The latter, properly speaking, consist of some individual name and 
or signature, associated with some definite symbol, such as the trilaterg) tad 
mark on Bass’s pale ale labels, or the axe in a circle, and any such design, 
adopted and adhered to by other manufacturers. What is complained of is 
that when these names and marks have been associated with articks y 
superior quality, they become a fund of credit and reputation in themseya 
and attract a large number of purchasers ; and dishonest traders pase gj 
their spurious wares under colours and marks so closely resembling they 
that the public are deceived, and the fairest fame grows to be discredited, 

Considerable delusion, no doubt, exists in the public mind, both as to ty 
defects of the present law and as to the supposed remedy that is solicite) 
The truth is that there is no country in the world more liberal in protecting 


these trade marks, than England, and it is France and other countries whig 


refuse to do as they are done by. A foreigner has always been allowed y 
take proceedings in the Court of Chancery to restrain the use of his nam 
and mark by an English subject just as freely as Englishmen themselye. 
but in France no corresponding protection is allowed to ourselves or oth 
foreigners. This singular want of civility on the part of our polished neigh 
bours has often been regretted, but never justified, by international lawyer, 
who all admit this inexplicable defect in the French comity. In England, 
juster doctrine has long been settled and acted on. It was only a few yearn 
ago that the celebrated Collins Company, of Collinsville, Connecticut, US, 
discovered that a Birmingham edge-tool manufacturer was selling gook 
with their name and trade mark on his swords and gun-barrels. They, at the 
same time, discovered that spurious goods with their mark had been large; 
exported from England to Cuba, Australia, and America. They filed thei 
bill in Chancery against the Birmingham manufacturer, who, after a feint of 
opposition and the usual indignant protestations, submitted to a decree 
against him, and undertook to discontinue this branch of his practice. h 
the course of this suit a great deal of evidence came to light as to the exter 
sive demoralization of our merchants and the free use they make of each 
other's names. It was shown to be a common practice for manufactures 
here to make, stamp, and label goods as if they were the produc 
of some foreign maker; while those who purchased from them were gooi 
enough to assume that the foreign house had given instructions for ths 
manufacture, and the transaction was thus, in their eyes, beyond suspicion. 


The remedy which is now open in this country to all persons, whetle 
natives or foreigners, whose trade marks are pirated, is threefold. They se 
entitled to bring an action at law, ora suit in Chancery, or in some css 
they may indict for false pretences. The action at law is perhaps the mos 
extensive remedy, for it meets all cases, Wherever any person fraudulently « 
wilfully injures another in the enjoyment: of his property, or of what is a spe 
of property recognized by the law, the injured party can maintain an actia 
and recover damages varying in amount according to the injury done. Te 
next remedy is a suit in Chancery, or a bill for an injunction to restrain the 
use of the trade mark in future, and this suit of necessity assumes that th 
party seeking protection has a legal right to use the trade mark in questi 
The Court of Chancery accordingly, if not satisfied on this preliminary po 
merely grants a temporary injunction, and suspends its judgment until the 
parties try the right by an action at law. The action at law can at most oti 
result in giving damages for past injuries, while the Chancery suit provide 
for the future by restraining the wrongful use of the trade mark for 
thereafter. These are the two chief remedies now competent, and they may" 
said to be practically the only remedies. The objection to them is, 00 ts 
they do not meet every case, but that they are too expensive, and they do os 
punish the parties effectually. To tell a man the law is open to him has bees 
facetiously likened to telling a hungry man that the London Tavern 1s — 
him. Few persons care to contemplate the risks and expense of a trial * 
a jury, and the many pitfalls and risks they will inevitably encounter ® 
they can finally succeed. And, after all, if a man has defeated one wr 
he must renew the same expensive process against all the others sucess f 
and in detail, for his verdict is only conclusive against the individual a 
he has sued. The other remedy—of a suit in Chancery—is too well er 
feared, for its delays and expense, to be easily resorted to, howevet : , 
it may ultimately prove ; for there also a Chancery suit must be - 
against each individual pirate in succession, there being 10 compres” 
process known to either law or equity by which all offenders can be 
as if they had one neck, and so be decapitated by one stroke. 
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party using it for a criminal offence. This, it will be easily unders 
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ch more difficult operation than the proceeding in courts of law or equity. 
pant proceedings in general it is quite a matter of indifference what the 
In ah motives were in doing the injurious act, it is enough that he does it 
’,, But in criminal courts the motive or intent is everything ; there 
a criminal purpose proved, and it is always difficult to make out 
this by mere inference or construction. This, accordingly, is the first and 
f nuidable difficulty, but there are others. Is the offence forgery, or what is 
alled obtaining money by false pretences, or cheating? This question was 
ee lately raised, and decided in a manner which showed that the judges felt 
oe be-no easy matter to determine. In one case a man was indicted for 
ihe copies of pictures of the well-known painter Linnell, by painting his 
pat the spurious paintings, and passing them off as the works of that 
ais The indictment charged the prisoner with forgery of the painter's 
pane and also with cheating by means of this name or mark. The 
Se however, held that the offence of forgery could not be com- 
mitted by imitating a painting, but only by imitating a written 
document. They agreed, however, that the offence here would be 
cheating provided the prisoner had really put the false token or name of 
Linnell the painter on his copies, so that they might thereby pass as genuine 
pictures. Thus if a gun were sold with the name of a particular maker 
falsely impressed upon it, the offence would be cheating. But in order that 
this offence might be proved, it must be distinctly shown that it was by 
means of the use of this false name or token that the picture or gun was 


de facto. 
must be 


judges, 


sold. 
There was another criminal case lately before the judges, where a man 


was indicted for forging and uttering certain documents inclosing powders, 
which he sold as Borwick’s Baking Powders. The prisoner went to a printer, 
representing himself to be Borwick, and ordered 10,000 labels to be printed 
as nearly as possible resembling the original wrappers used by the genuine 
Borwick. The prisoner then sold powders of his own manufacture in these 
labels, and thus palmed them off on the world as genuine produce. The 
judges were a little puzzled by this case, as to whether there could be such 
an offence as forgery by mere printing without writing, and finding no such 
precedent existed, they held the prisoner could not be indicted for forgery. 
The offence he had committed, they said, if any, was for issuing the spurious 
stuff inclosed in fictitious labels, and thereby obtaining money by false pre- 
tences. It has accordingly been held to be since settled, that to issue goods 
in printed labels or wrappers which are copies of other manufactured labels, 
is at most only cheating, and no other criminal offence known to the law. 
The defects of the present law thus appear to be, that it is an expensive 
remedy for any trader whose trade mark is pirated to punish the fraudulent 
imitator, for an action at law and a Chancery suit both come under that 
category. If, again, he is disposed to treat the pirate as a criminal, he must 
be careful to indict him for the right offence ; and even then it is well known 
that a prosecutor, according to the present practice, always throws good 
money after bad when he prosecutes an offender. So long.as there is no 
Not only does the prosecutor lose 
time and money in attending the criminal courts: he has his character 
blackened, and if the prisoner gets off he runs the risk, or rather encounters 


the certainty, of having an action brought against him for false imprisonment 
or malicious prosecution. 


The remedy proposed by Mr. Roebuck’s bill must not be supposed to cure 
all these defects, Its chief object is to provide a registry wherein persons 
using a particular mark may enter it and be entitled to use it exclusively 
and any one who imitates and uses it fraudulently shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanour, and be liable to two years’ imprisonment, or to fines. 
But the chief feature is to make this misdemeanour punishable by summary 
conviction before justices, which is no doubt a cheap and salutary provision. 
The bill does not otherwise materially alter the present law, but is rather an 
expansion of it. The difficulty will arise from the immense variety of trade 
marks that will spring up, and the consequent risk there will be of litigious 
traders frivolously instituting criminal proceedings against persons who 
may easily use similar marks unconsciously. The criminal intent, of course, 
will be, as before, the main thing to be proved against the defendant. It 
so for the wisdom of our legislators, after hearing evidence 

‘ect committees on these two bills, whether the remedy may 


hot, after ; : 
“ after all, be too complicated, and lead to a larger number of frivolous 
than just prosecutions, 








DEMOCRACY ; PAST AND PRESENT. 


ption of a great Republic, as a fact, may not prove the failure 
cy, a a principle. But the most hopeful must admit, that 
‘uperstructure is so suddenly shattered, the soundness of the 
may fairly be suspected. True, the “rocking of the battle- 
the + rac — crash of the " disparting towers,” may be the fault of 
rldene pe ne the political ruin may also be caused by the con- 
Btherinc Pore earthquake, the outburst of forces that have long been 
magnitude , served, and whose strength is first fully measured by the 
x ’ of the final wreck. The destruction of a great political system, 


fallin y : 

“02 tO pieces he ‘ 

to what i eces before our eyes, naturally excites the keenest speculations as 
} ) a 


Neti dlay rise out of the confusion. Political prophets are attempting to 
e 7 security that shrouds the future of the American States ; but 
Powers of vision are baffled by the chaos into which we gaze in 
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perplexity, more puzzled than assisted by the lurid flashes of light that now 
and then shoot across the horizon. Some eyes have seen a form rising amid 
the gloom, typical of a military despotism, advancing through anarchy to 
that sort of order that is founded on force—as all order is based essentially— 
but this, on force undisguised, with nothing between the sword and those 
who submit to it. Yet the “man on horseback” seems rather a reflection of 
the great Napoleon, quelling revolution by grape-shot in the streets of Paris, 
than a real image of anything yet visible on the banks of the Potomac. It 
is the past thrown forward, rather than a reality of the present. The 
American “ horse and his rider” is, as yet, but a shadow. We do not yet 
see the substance of a military dictatorship, which must be preceded by con- 
quest over foreign enemies, or repression of internal rebellion. Not till one 
army has conquered, can the commander of either become a political supre- 
macy. While the hostile swords are crossed, neither can absolutely rule ; so 
what is left of the Republic, though it may have a dangerously strong servant 
in its armed force, has not arrived at the point when that servant is its 
master. Nor though there are ominous flaws and cracks, indicating that the 
mass may again separate into smaller fragments, there is no actual break. 
Of two perils predicted, neither seems close at hand ; and eventually the 
Republic may escape both. 

But though it is so difficult, and indeed useless, to construct the future 
from the materials of the present, it is easier, quite as interesting, and more 
instructive, to study the past, and trace from it the causes of a convulsion, 
that, whatever its final results—and we have faith enough in eternal prin- 
ciples to believe they will be good—is, for our own age and time, a tremen- 
dous calamity. 

These convulsive periods of history always take the bulk of mankind by 
surprise ; even to those who enact their events they appear sudden and 
unaccountable. They are among those “long results of time” of which the 
causes lie so far in the past that they are difficult to trace. The generation 
that expiates an evil or a wrong by intense suffering, cannot comprehend how 
it is deserved, and is disposed to murmur at the stern equity that 


** Visits ancient sins on modern times, 
And punishes the Pope for Ceesar’s crimes.”’ 


The poet pointed his sarcasm at the doctrine of “special judgments,” 
thinking his terse couplet exposed both an injustice and an absurdity. Yet 
his illustration is true to the letter. “ Modern times” do suffer for 
“ancient sins;” and Pio Nono is even now sorely punished for 
having inherited the fatal gift of temporal power with which Constantine 
invested a bishop of Rome. There are thousands of cases in human 
history in which time has ripened even what was good originally, or 
at least in which no germ of evil could be seen, into an intolerable wrong. 
But the change is slow ; passion and interest will not recognise it ; and the 
suffering of the conflict by which the wrong has to be set right, falls on a 
generation that succeded to the damnosa hereditas left by their predecessors. 
Centuries of feudal tyranny drew down destruction on the aristocracy of 
France ; but those swept away by proscription and the guillotine were not 
worse than the nobles who wasted and oppressed in safety for ages. The 
evil, unhappily for the last comers, ripened in their day and hour ; and on 
them the vials of accumulated wrath were poured. We presume that no 
political or social system is exempt from similar retribution ; a democracy 
may be visited by the calamities that slowly but surely avenge wrong, as well 
asa monarchy. But an investigation of the causes of public misfortunes 
should not be made in the angry spirit that sees a “judgment” in every 
catastrophe. 

But when the crisis has come, in the fulness of time, and we stand on the 
ruins the shock has left, we may gain something by tracing back the causes 
that have prepared it. It is on the points where there have been most 
wrecks that the beacon is placed for guidance and warning. Unfortunately 
the beacon lights of history too often shine in vain. 

It seems almost incomprehensible how a young nation, actually created by 
the miserable tyrannies and oppressions of the Old World, and commencing 
its existence on a continent that gave a field of action as fresh as a new 
planet, should have fallen so rapidly into the worst errors of what the 
Americans have always sneered at as the “effete and rotten” monarchies of 
Europe. In their case foreknowing did not enable them to avoid. Party 
hatreds, deep and fierce, a civil war of awful proportions, an abyss of debt 
opening under a surface of material prosperity that will be burdened with a 
load which no absolute Power of Europe could venture to incur in so short 
a time ; and a consequent taxation that will leave the youngest of political 
communities with no advantage in comparison with those that have risen 
through the conflicts of a thousand years! It is scarcely a consolation to the 
philosopher, though it may be a triumph to the partisan, to learn that the 
“ sovereignty of the people” may be exercised with as much unwisdom as 
that of the single despot. Could the “ one-man power” the Americans 
loudly denounce have brought them to a worse condition than power univer- 
sally distributed ? We doubt if any people can be led so far on the wrong 
road, as those who, refusing guide, check, or restraint, as invasions of liberty, 
go wrong in the mass ; once on the downward slope, the accumulated force of 
numbers only sends them more rapidly to political destruction. 

It requires a supernatural gift to 

** Look into the seeds of time, 


And see which grain will grow, and which will not,” 


But no such endowment is needed to survey the field of the past, over 
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which the seeds of good and evil have long been scattered, and to note 


which grains have grown and brought forth fruit after their kind. We should | 
_ fect ; evils, not inherent in the system, but created solely by the pery, 


wish to trace the growth of political evils up to their original germs ; but it 
is rather a theme for a volume than an article. The history of ancient states 
is 80 defective, there are so many periods left blank whose deficiency we 
cannot supply, and the records time has left are of a civilization so different 
from our own, that the “ great republics,” as they are called, of Greece and 

tome are beyond any complete analysis. But we may note three salient 
points of difference to the great republic of modern times ; they were far 
from being complete democracies ; they hada much longer existence ; and no 
internal war with which they were afflicted ever arrayed a million of free 
citizens in arms against each other. The republic of America has risen and 
fallen within the term of one poor human life. There are men now living 
who were born in the colonies when they were part of the British monarchy. 
Yet within this little span of time the political framework of the republic is 
broken up, few believing in the possibility of its reconstruction on the former 
basis. What causes have been so fatal to it? Were the evils destined so 
soon to dissolve it inherent in its constitution, or grafted on its system after- 
wards? Did they spring from within, or were they introduced from without ? 
America was so long and so persistently held up by one school of politicians 
as the model republic, and its system as the one example of political perfec- 
tion in the world, to which all other states ought to conform to escape the 
penalties of war, lavish expenditure, and insupportable debt if they refused, 
that we had almost begun to believe the ery, in which there was as much 
of threat as counsel. Now all the Old World evils of debt, war, extravagance, 
and corruption, have arisen in the young community, we may inquire calmly 
how they found root there, for the desire of imitation must be quenched in its 
most fervent admirers. Reversing their method, we admit that America 
may serve for political teaching still; but it must be as a warning, not an 
example. 

Democracy as a theory of government is much more strongly recommended 
by logic than experience. In argument it is easy to prove, or rather to 
assert, that all men are equal ; that being so, they have a right to an equal 
share in the legislation of a country. Practically, the millions are found to 
he passionate, ignorant, fickle, and generally quite as blind to their own true 
interest, as they are indifferent to the rights of every other class. The 
tyranny of a great majority, where the people is not only the source of all 
power, but where the majority creates the executive, is terrible. The giant 
is strony, and his intolerance is proportionate to his strength ; so he permits 
no expression of an opposed opinion. 
spies, and prisons with political opponents, as well as any despot; nay, he 
creates a despotism to do the work, and applauds it in the doing. These 
are the things that fill the optimists with despair ; but in the midst of it 


they can hardly be brought to acknowledge that their theory is in fault. The | 
_ America has been most strongly advocated and admired are exactly the class 


mass of mankind ought surely to be able to use political power so as to 
ensure order, security for life and property, economy and peace. 
interest to secure them ; but experience shows that they do not. It is only 
by submitting to political checks and restraints, that the world obtains its 
present imperfect share of these blessings. 








He can gag the press, fill society with 


——— 
may trample down personal liberty, and the wrong is palliated. The 
of democracy are only passing aberrations from a system theoretical} ries 


of those who, feeling injured by its acts, presume to doubtsits perfect; 
and, in the last extremity, are audacious enough to resist it to the death, ; 
if the collective tyrant were a single crowned despot. Any majesty may }, 
defied, except the majesty of the people. 
Of course, these devotees of power, provided it is not kingly, give a reason 
for the abounding faith that is in them. They assert that by diffye 
political power, and dividing it among the greatest possible number, th., 
secure social equality ; and that this is a blessing so inestimable, any o,.: 
fice to ensure it is light and trivial. The only equality that can be 
politically, is equality of rights ; that of condition cannot be gained or pre. 
served by any institutions man can devise. Democracy, resolutely shutting 
its eyes to the facts of the world, supposes all men to be equal in intel]jj 
education, means of acquiring knowledge, and judgment in its application 4, 
political affairs. On this theory it distributes to all an equal’share of Politica} 
power, even contending sometimes, that if these qualities are absent, th. 
possession of the power to act will give the ability. The world would be _ 
a state approaching perfection if either supposition were true. There ha, 
been times and circumstances in which a general equality of condition; 
co-existed with a natural equality of political powers; while the soja) 
equality lasted, the political equality was its natural expression. This y, 
the case in the American Republic during the first generation after jt, 
establishment. But the increase of wealth, the growth of a variety of int. 
rests, and the influx of an immense foreign immigration, gradually changed 
all the conditions of society. As inequalities and differences arose in it, the 
political changes all tended in the opposite direction ; as interests grew anj 
narrowed in growing, as manufactures divided from agriculture, and great citie 
created an antagonism to the rural districts, political power was continually 
extended and equalized. Inthe earlier and simpler stage of the Republic 
the suffrage, though not narrow, was restricted by qualifications ; as the 
Federation grew more complex in its relations, and wealthier ; as its central 
administration became more difficult, the restrictions its founders though 
indispensable were abolished ; the franchise was made, practically, universal 
every citizen was admitted to it ; and lastly, and most fatally, it was extended 
to foreigners. The great city constituencies became so many rotten boroughs, 
the representatives the mere nominees of cliques and delegates of party. I: 
was kept together by intolerance in principle, and corruption in practic 
Public life was closed against all who would not, or could not accept, the 


_ suecessive party “platforms” or programmes ; opposition was generilly 
useless ; no middle course, or moderation of opinion, was possible, for the 


It is their | 
_Cobdens, Brights, and Roebucks—men who venture to have personal 


In proportion as the great | 


numerical masses wield the power of a state is the risk of calamity to itself | 


and its neighbours. Luckily Demos is compelled to depute its power to instru- 
ments, who, in their turn, acquire from necessity some degree of moderation, 
and save the mass of unreason in spite of itself. The Emperor Napoleon is more 
cautious than the popular spirit of France ; Italian statesmen are holding in 
the Italian people from war with Austria, perhaps with each other ; and the 
most prudent act of the American Government is one that most of us believed 
it impossible they could do, so thoroughly was it at variance with the pre- 
vious indications of popular feeling. Democracy, or the expression of its 
will through universal suffrage, in either country, would show a readiness to 
rush on violence and calamity. The restraining or guiding intellects in all 
these cases almost appear to be lucky accidents, and there is always the 
danger that by some great storm of popular excitement, their influence may 
be overborne. Is the system that gives all political power to the greatest 
number the perfection of wisdom, when those who are created by it find that 
power itself their greatest difficulty? If Mr. Seward had only had the 
English Government to deal with in this last crisis, his task would have been 
much easier. It was the necessity of temporizing with his democratic creators 
that deprived a fair reparation of all grace and dignity. If intelligence and 
knowledge must at last direct political affairs, the wiser system would be to give 
them the power of action by a less cumbrous process, and one attended with 
less peril. Democracies seem always obliged, in a time of danger, to fall 
back on the qualities the whole system tends to drive out of public life. The 
ancient expedient of placing all power for a time in the hands of a dictator, 
whose will was absolute till the peril passed away, was an admission that 
numbers cannot act. Napoleon is the permanent dictator of France, created 
by the helplessness of a democracy—the blind giant trusting all to its guide. 
America is staggering from difficulty to difficulty, military and financial, 
unable to find the guide it needs. 

The very fanatics of democracy are obliged sometimes to admit, reluc- 
tantly, that “its evil is not good ;” but they are very bigoted in its defence, 
and as unreasoning, when the attributes of their idol‘are challenged, as the 
old worshippers of the “divine right” of kings. In their eyes, a democracy 
can dono wrong. It may go to war for empire, and be pardoned ; it may 


permit the most boundless waste of the public money, and be excused ; it | 





“party ticket” system excluded all independent thinkers, where those who 
are not with it are against it. The very men by whom the democratic system of 


of politicians that the strong party discipline of American politics extinguishes 


opinions, and speak and vote according to them irrespective of party,—wil 
be scratched off every ticket by the cliques and committees who control the 
“ primary elections.” They would have to retire to the obscurity of private 
life, and engage in commerce, science, or literature ; to that obscurity the 
best minds of America are driven ; subservient mediocrity that takes the 
party test, and has no fastidious repugnance to plunder the exchequer bys 
party job, are the two elements of success for an American candidate. By 
compact organization, and a series of compromises with the South, the 
Democratic party managed to keep the supremacy, almost without inter 
tion, for thirty years. The present disruption of the Republic is the con 
quence of the defeat of the old party—the obstinate Tories (of America,~ 
who would have done anything to keep matters as they were. Their fall has 
produced a greater change than the Republicans—the new party—expectel | 
they always treated the Southern threat of secession as a bugbear, intended 
to frighten the wavering into “saving the Union.” But the South was 2 
earnest, and has dared the worst. As yet the Republicans have not proved 
themselves equal to the crisis. The right men to deal with it canvot, at least 
do not, rise through the obstructions of the democratic system, as 1! work 
in the older and wealthier states, more especially in the cities. 

We are in the habit of thinking and speaking of America as one country: 
and naturally assume it is, like the states of Europe, in nearly senha th 
stage of development. No part of France or Germany is neW; “ 
America is a vast territory from which half a dozen sovereignties might h 
carved, differing greatly in interests, in age, and progress. The East - 
North are the regions of great cities, concentrated wealth, commerce, manuis 
tures, and all their consequent inequalities of social condition. The sys 
of government with which they started at their settlement as colonies, be 
become an anachronism, and more rapidly than it would have done had itn 
been altered for the worse. An electoral reform is wanted, that would g1v¢ 
property that pays the taxation some voice in its appropriation, and thus $f 
the shameful profligacy of the municipal expenditure, and allow intel” 
and education some influence in public affairs ; at present they are swamps 
by mere numbers. This would check the ignorance that is framing and pas 
prohibitive tariffs, to stimulate manufactures in a country, the bulk a 
must, for ages to come, be agricultural—that cannot, naturally, be an a 
else. The West is another vast region, as yet thinly peopled, that ap” 
prosper by an unchecked export of its superabundant produce, meat a0 ° 
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Here the conditions of life being less artificial and more equal, the equal 
jjstribution of political power is not yet working so much evil as in the 
older and richer east. But the policy of the commercial and manufacturing 
orests of the seaboard States is rapidly creating a strong antagonism 
:» the West, likely to prove a cause of quarrel when the great conflict with 
the South is settled. The West already looks towards Canada, and access 
to the sea by the St. Lawrence, by which it would evade the barrier of a 
yigh tariff on imports that Eastern America is unwisely raising between the 
West and Europe. Except in point of language, no two nations of Europe 
can differ more in interests (which will soon raise differences of feeling) than 
the Eastern and Western States of America. Of the total divergence of the 
South from both, by its climate, and, still more, its institution of “ capitalized 
jabour,” in the possession of an inferior race, as property, we need not speak. 
Yet it was supposed, and, till recently, believed, that one uniform political 
eestem would work well in each of these sections, each of which is larger, 
ad ere long likely to be as populous, as.most European monarchies. If 
human intelligence consists in adapting political institutions to the necessities 
of society, great changes are inevitable, even after the civil war, by which 
democracy is being “ tried as with fire,” is decided. Where the change will 
begin, and how far it may extend, is impossible to say. But we should think 
the many evils of political equality will first be checked where social inequal- 
;ties have made them most mischievous—in the North and East. If they are 
not, the West may follow the lead of the South, and go a way of its own; 
and we may see three independent republics created by the discrepancies of 
that uniform democratie system that it was hoped would keep together for 
all time, a vast Federation, “ one and indivisible.” 
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THE RIGHT HON. SIR G. C. LEWIS, BART., MP. 


Ir has been said that the world is a board with peg-holes, some square 
and some round, and that certain men, fitted for one state of things and not 
for another, are square pegs which get into round holes, and round pegs 
which get into square holes, The annals of British Ministers abound in 
illustrations of the truth of this observation. The necessities of our par- 
liamentary system, which, as Macaulay tells us, have “sent to the Admiralty 
nen who did not know the stern of a ship from the bowsprit,’ were very 
nearly making a “Chancellor of the Exchequer of Mr. Sheridan, who could 
not work a sum in long division.” Coming down to our own time, the British 
public will remember the astonishment with which it witnessed the trans- 
formation of a brilliant novelist into a plodding and painstaking Finance 
Minister. Scarcely less remarkable was Lord Palmerston’s selection of the 
studious scholar, the contemplative philosopher, the profound philologist, the 
clerkly and pacific savant of his Cabinet, to fill the post of Secretary of State 
for War. 

The Lewises, of Harpton Court, are an old Radnorshire family. In the 
reign of Henry VIII. one of the family served the office of sheriff. of the 
county. The first baronet was Sir Thomas Frankland Lewis, who represented 
the county of Radnor in three Parliaments. He filled successively the offices 
of Secretary of the Treasury, Vice-President of the Board of Trade, Trea- 
surer of the Navy, and Chief Commissioner of the Poor Law Board. Sir 
Thomas was a man of great energy and decision of character. He married, 
in 1805, Harriet, fourth daughter of Sir George Cornewall, Bart., of Moccas, 
in Herefordshire, by whom he had two sons, George Cornewall and Gilbert 
Frankland. The latter, who is heir-presumptive to. the baronetcy, took holy 
orders, and holds, among other preferment, the stall of a canon-residentiary 
at Worcester. 

freorge Cornewall, the eldest son of Sir Thomas Frankland Lewis, and the 
subject of this biographical sketch, was born in London on the 21st October, 
\si, He was educated at Eton, and afterwards went to Christ Church, 
Uxford. His tastes were naturally studious and scholastic, and he took with 
ease a place in the first class in classics and second class in mathematics 
in 1828. He forthwith entered himself at the Middle Temple, and was 
talled to the bar in 1831. His father’s parliamentary influence soon pro- 
“ued him public employment, and he was nominated a Commissioner to 
‘quire into the operation of the old Poor Law. In 1835 he was appointed 
ri commission of inquiry in regard to the Irish Church. Those were 
ofits when the onus probandi was upon any man who said he was not 
»mmissioner. -_ In 1836 Mr. G. C. Lewis was one of the Commissioners 
~, igure into the affairs of Malta. In 1839 he was appointed a Poor Law 
re a The main principle of the New Poor Law was, that in 
7 Be wp, relief to the indigent, “ the condition of the pauper should in 
ies bo > eligible as the condition of persons of the lowest class sub- 
rs Sel e fruits of their own industry.” The result of the remedial 
lain sanctioned by the New Poor Law, and put in force by the Com- 
eae. was the conversion of able-bodied paupers into independent 
mi ti > enormous reduction of the parochial expenditure, a rise in the 
slat ~ our, and a diminution of immorality and crime. Frequent com- 
+ i were made by Parliament and the press that the law 
married ht with unnecessary severity, that the separation of aged 
ander: tome ‘ples was cruel and unchristian, and that the poor, when suffering 
workhouse. a>, want of employment, ought not to be driven into the 
slainerd et 9 the want of parliamentary control was so much com- 
Commons Ric oth Houses, that a Select Committee of the House of 
The evide ‘ appointed to inquire into the working of the Poor Law Board. 
‘nee adduced being unfavourable to the Board, it was broken up 

» and reconstructed. The President of the Poor Law Board 
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Head was sent out to New Brunswick as Lieutenant-Governor. 


} 4 ° +6 
Lewis was recommended to enter Parliament, and was assured of minis- 


terial protection and promotion. In 1844 Mr. Lewis married Lady Maria 
Theresa, sister to the present Earl of Clarendon. Having been returned 
for Herefordshire in 1847, he was appointed, in November of that year, 
Secretary to the Board of Control, in the government of Lord J. Russell, 
a post which he exchanged, in May, 1848, for the Under-Secretaryship of 
the Home Department. In July, 1850, he assumed the more congenial 
office of Financial Secretary to the Treasury, which he filled until the 
breaking up of the Russell Government in 1852. In these subordinate 
capacities he seldom addressed the House, but his industry and aptitude for 
public business were universally recognised. At the general election for 
1852 he unsuccessfully contested Herefordshire against the Derby candi- 
dates. He soon afterwards stood for Peterborough, but being defeated he 
retired for a while from public life. On the death of Professor Empson, he 
became (December, 1852),' Editor of the Edinburgh Revie, and continued in 
this office until the beginning of 1855. In February of that year he suc- 
ceeded his father in the baronetcy, and also in the representation of the 
Radnor district of burghs. He had scarcely taken his scat when the disrup- 
tion of the Aberdeen Ministry occurred. Lord Palmerston was commanded 
by the Queen to form a Ministry, and invited Sir G. C. Lewis to undertake 
the responsible office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

It was no slight undertaking to succeed Mr. Gladstone as Finance Minister. 
Sir George had had little experience as a public speaker, and may be said to 
have had to go to school as an orator when he stood up in the House of 
Commons as Chancellor of the Exchequer. His financial statement in 1856 
did not promise to be very attractive. No one supposed that he would be 
able, so soon after the Crimean war, to remit any taxes, and as his plan for 
meeting the estimated deficiency by a loan for £5,000,000, and by issuing 
£2,000,000 of Exchequer Bonds, had been already announced, his Budget 
failed to attract a full house, and was listened to with languid attention. 
The new Chancellor of the Exchequer, too, was somewhat nervous, and his 
manner ineffective. He plunged into figures as soon as he rose, and as his 
voice was frequently low and his explanation somewhat confused, the speech 
was pronounced to be not quite worthy of his reputation and ability. 
However, he gained confidence every day, made himself master of all the 
mysteries of finance, and before long had occasion to superadd to his 
ordinary labours an inquiry into the currency and the operation of the Bank 
Charter Act. 

In 1857 Lord Palmerston was called upon by public opinion to give up 
the “war nine-pence” of the Income-tax. It devolved upon Sir G. C. 
Lewis to make the financial statement, in a very early Budget, in the month 
of February. What the House wanted to know was whether the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would make a clean and immediate surrender of the war 
nine-pence without, at least, some considerable equivalents. The manner in 
which the announcement was made was highly characteristic of the right hon. 
baronet. A full House had assembled, and at five o’clock the Chancellor rose. 
Whatever the impatience of his audience might be, he was not the man to be 
put out of his course. If he had been as pregnant of meaning as Lord Bacon, 
or as parenthetical as Lord Brougham, his slow delivery would have prevented 
the orator from out-runuing his hearers. But his meaning is always so trans- 
parent that it was thought he might, without injury to his argument, have 
got over the ground a little faster. The same thing occasionally happens 
when some placid elderly friend takes you out for a ride in his dog-cart. The 
roads are good, the air is frosty, the nag is sound in wind and limb, and your 
companion’s conversation is instructive, if not entertaining. Yet you soon 
become weary of going seven miles an hour when you might as well go ten. 
You cast furtive glances at the old gentleman’s whip. You feel as if you 
would like to wake up his ambling steed, and take an imaginary fly off his 
near ear. Many expressions would have ocevrred to any one who at that 
day undertook to describe his style. He had, for example, coolness, com- 
posure, calmness, collectedness, tranquillity, soberness, gravity, placidity, 
equanimity, meekness, gentleness, mildness, and all their cognate virtues, 
But at this period he certainly wanted animation. 

The right hon. gentleman again began with figures,—with totals of past 

revenue and expenditure, with the guesses of last year and the realities of 
this. He had made one or two shrewd guesses, which he introduced artisti- 
cally, as if he had the amende to offer instead of congratulations to receive. 
Thus he had estimated (we will say) the income of the year at £71,000,059 ; 
but he finds that it actually amounted to— There is a short pause, while 
the Chancellor looks for a slip of paper on the green box, the House patiently 
attentive. Oh! here is the bit of paper. Having found it, he begins again : 
* At £71,000,059, but I find that it actually amounted to £71,000,061.” 
Sir George then told the House, with pitiless elaboration, what he was not 
going to do, and why he was not going to do it. His audience began to get 
impatient, while the Chancellor felt his way as composedly as if he had not 
quite made up his mind about the income-tax, and was thinking the matter 
over as he went along. ‘ When he has told us about the war ninepence, I 
shall certainly go!” was, at this stage, the mental reflection of probably a 
hundred members. The Minister approached the kernel of his speech slowly, 
and considered it with characteristic care and minuteness. The moment he 
had told the House what he meant to do in regard to the war ninepence, the 
pent-up feelings and feverish impatience of the audience betrayed them- 
selves. It was impossible to sit out any more. Between one hundred and 
two hundred members rose from their seats as one man, and made for the 
door, Sugar, and tea, and malt, and anything else the Budget might contain, 
was left to the ex-Chancellors and the amateur financiers of the House. 
Human nature could endure no more budget that night. When the House 
was thus nearly emptied, Sir George concluded his speech with his usual 
deliberation. 

The monetary and commercial panic in the later months of 1857 brought 
the Bank of England to the verge of insolvency. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer showed himself fully equal to the exigencies of the crisis. Never 
was a blow struck at a more opportune moment than the suspension of the 
Bank Act. The letter of the First Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to the Governor of the Bank was published, as it after- 
wards appeared, in the very nick of time. If it had been delayed four-and- 
twenty Sears. there is reason to believe a run would have set in on every 
joint-stock bank in London, nor is it easy to estimate the intensity of the 
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wide and devastating mischief that would have ensued. Sir certainly 
earned the gratitude of commercial men and the good opinion of the House 
of Commons > bony: tact and prompitude, and never was he listened to with 
more respect when Parliament assembled in December, 1857, to approve 
the letter to the Bank. His style of oratory showed a ual improvement. 
It was never of a stimulating or exciting character. is delivery was slow 
and sententious, but his manner of addressing the House was characterised 
by an eminent simplicity and straightforwardness. A certain rigour of 
political economy was still observed in his habits of thought, which was 
attributed to his early training as a Poor Law Commissioner. While 
Disraeli (who followed him in the debate) is always regarded with more 
interest as “the wondrous boy, who wrote Alroy,” the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer presented himself to the House with all the calm, passionless 
accessories of an Edinburgh reviewer about him. If his portrait had been 
drawn at this period it should have represented him seated in his study 
with a blue-book on the table before him, a paper-knife in his hand, a glass 
of spring water by his side, and a back-ground of blue-books and volumes of 
Rowan on the shelves. 

Sir G. C. Lewis of course went out with the Whigs in February, 1858. 
When Lord Palmerston’s second Administration was formed in June, 1859, 
Mr. Gladstone was invited to take the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and Sir G. C. Lewis accepted the seals of the Home Office. It was thought 
he did not very cordially approve of his colleague’s dangerous and ambitious 
Budget of 1860, and that he was by no means in favour of resenting the 
rejection by the House of Lords of the repeal of the Paper Duty—a repeal 
which, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, he had thrown a good deal of 
cold water upon. | The Home Secretary had to make a speech in favour 
of Lord John Russell’s Reform Bill, and in so doing adverted to the vivacity 
with which some hon. gentlemen on the Opposition benches had displayed. 
Such an accusation from such a quarter did not escape notice. Suir E. Bulwer 
Lytton said the right hon. gentleman had accused an bon. gentleman on that 
side of the House of having displayed too much animation. It was only 
necessary to pause, and wait for the cheers and laughter which greeted this 
hit at Sir George’s gravity and sententiousness. Sir E. Bulwer Lytton raised 
another cheer by quoting Mark Antony’s line—“ I come to bury Cesar, not 
oe him,” as descriptive of Sir George’s speech on Lord John’s Reform 

Sill. 

In the session of 1861, a more active réle devolved upon Lord Palmerston’s 
Home Secretary. The Government had permitted Mr. Locke King and 
Mr. Baines to bring in bit-by-bit measures of Reform which they by no 
means wished to send up to the House of Lords, but which they could not 
divide against, for fear of alienating their Radical supporters. The duty of 
giving a damaging support to these and kindred measures devolved upon the 
Home Secretary, and he discharged it so well, that his speeches on Wed- 
nesday afternoons attracted “ crowded Houses,” and were received with the 
utmost applause. The right hon. gentleman had by this time developed the 
possession of a great deal of dry humour, and the sarcastic gravity with 
which he played the part of Mrs. Candour to Mr. Locke King’s £10 County 
Franchise Bill may be taken as a specimen of his oratory. “I am a friend 
to the principle of the bill, but I think that parliamentary reform can only 
be dealt with by a comprehensive measure. I see many advantages in 
proceeding gradually on the road of parliamentary reform, but I see so many 
objections in practice to that course, that I think them very nearly insuper- 
able.” The House now began to take the joke, and to mark by its merri- 
ment the ups and downs of the parliamentary see-saw. ‘‘ My vote,” he 
continued, “will be given in favour of the second reading of the bill 
[laughter], but at the same time I retain the opinion [laughter] that 
this is not a favourable opportunity [laughter] for bringing the subject 
under the consideration of the House. My hon, friend having put the 
question to me whether I will say ‘aye’ or ‘no,’ I will give my vote in 
the affirmative, at the same time entertaining an unfavourable opinion 
as to the ultimate success of the measure.” [Much laughter.] The 
Bright party said, with some bitterness, that if parliamentary reform were 
indeed a farce, this species of jesting, delivered with inimitable gravity, was 
not without a certain merit. It was, indeed, a ag: A distinct invitation to 
the Whig supporters of the Government to quit the House without voting, as 
many did, leaving the well-drilled and compact Derbyites to encounter 
Mr. Locke King, and give the quietus to his bill. 

The death of the lamented Lord Herbert made it necessary for the Premier 
to appoint a new Secretary of State for War. Sir G. C. Lewis was the one 
member of the Cabinet whose tastes and sympathies, pointing, as they do, in 
all other imaginable directions, ought to have pleaded for him with his chief. 
Yet no one knows better than Lord Palmerston his great administrative facul- 
ties, and his capacity for mastering the dryest and most uncongenial details. 
To the War-oflice accordingly Sir George went. He devoted himself with 
such unremitting assiduity to the novel duties of his department, that, at the 
close of the session of 1861, he looked so wretchedly ill as to excite the alarm 
of his friends. During the recess the duty of sending reinforcements to 
Canada with the utmost expedition devolved upon the War-office. A com- 
plete corps darmée was equipped and sent out, with enormous quantities of 
military, hospital, commissariat, and garrison stores, and, above all, with 
extra stores suitable to ensure the health and comfort of the gallant fellows 
who had so suddenly to face an almost Arctic winter. The Secretary of State for 
War found an able and zealous coadjutor in Earl de Grey and Ripon, but the 
highest military authorities (Sir De wm Evans among them) have borne 
testimony to the value and success of his labours in his new department. 

After moving and explaining the supplementary estimate rendered neces- 
sary by the “difficulty” with America, the House voted the money, and 
paid the right hon. gentleman’s bill almost without looking at it. On Monday 
the duty oka upon Sir George of moving the annual army estimates. 
His statement was clear, comprehensive, at times philosophical, and satisfac- 
tory. Yet his speech was another illustration of the “ Naturam expellas 
furca” of the poet. It was a speech delivered against the grain. Minerva 
had been sehidien to that entertainment, although as the goddess of war she 
ought to have looked in and smiled benignantly upon her Minister. 

Sir George has found time, during his busy public career, to make some 
important contributions to political, historical, and philological literature. 
He is the author of an “ Essay on the Use and Abuse of Political Terms,” and 
an “Inquiry into the Credibility of Early Roman History.” He has also 


————2 
published works “On the Influence of Authority in Matters of Qpj,: 
“On Methods of Observation and Reasoning in Politi 
ment of Dependencies,” “On Local Disturbances an 
Question,” “On the Romanee Lan 
Babrius. His latest work is his “ 
Ancients,” just published by Messrs. Parker. 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF LEIGH HUNT.* 


Ir is a somewhat sad reflection that the life of a celebrated literary 
oftener than not, of a melancholy cast. Whether it is that mental labo: 
really has overtasked their energies so completely as to render them easy 
victims to those attacks of fortune which other men would have sy 
—or that the brilliance of their reputation renders darker the back 
personal vicissitude,—whatever*be the reason it is certain that few 
of wide influence and popularity have left behind them records of a 
which the happiness would not be surpassed by the average hap 
professions far less useful to society. 
more things in life to wound than to satisfy its requirements ; as ‘ 
tion for genius and literary power gave a more piquant bitterness to tho 
drawbacks of which the world can take no cognizance ; as if CiTFCUMstances 
loved to sport more cruelly with the wishes and anxieties which would hay, 
conciliated the sympathy of men. The life of an author, as the life of 
actor, must always, indeed, be anxious beyond others. He labours more fy, 
the necessities of the world ; he is more dependent on its caprices ; he js 
His most conscientious work is not apparent. 
his most real success is not immediate. Sie vos non vobis is inscribed oy, 
many a page of his career, and the character which he knows he deserves jy 
bear he knows also to be not that which the world will agree to give hin 
Some such prospect as this every author must in some degree place befor: 
him ; but the author whose sole profession is literature may perhaps have jt 
marked out before him in still more disheartening colours. Again and agaip 
have writers sunk under the weight of poverty or the fire of criticism. Ag 
and again Mr. Merryman has shortened his antics to hasten back to the 
starving and the sick. It is not so always, thanks to a free press and the 
liberal ideas of this generation ; and the writers of our day can look for per. 
manent esteem and admiration with far more reasonable hope than could 
have been justified in a time of courtly patronage and caprice. Still, the 
memoirs of literature are crowded with scenes of care and suffering, and 
more than a common share of the trials of life has fallen to those whose wit, 
and genius, and fancy have rendered these trials more tolerable to others. 

For these reasons, if for no other, we should not have expected to find in 
the correspondence now published any sustained picture of happiness, or 
even of any continued cheerfulness. 
talk as could have been expected, and no more. 
fessional cares, personal slights, literary fears and hopes, domestic trouble, 
—all these fill a larger space than we like to calculate. But the truth is 
that whether happy or not, no life is fairly represented in its general tone by 
a collection of letters. Correspondence generally elicits shades of feeling, 
and gives an invaluable index to character ; but no correspondence, especially 
if pieced together from chance fragments, can give a fair picture of the history 
The events which mould the tenor of a life are nsually grea 
events ; and it is with small events that letters are for the most part ocet- 

ied. It isa common truism, that trivial matters have often the graves 
issues ; but it is equally true, and not more feeble, to remark, that trivial 


matters are generally not important. 


It seems as if a keen sensibilj 


more alive to its injustice. 


There is as much pleasant and genial 
Pecuniary difficulties, pro- 


Straws show the wind ; but that wind 
eat effect which will move nothing heavier. A gractiil 
but rapid writer lately attempted, in a popular review, to prove the thess 
that most people are happy. The problem is one which has more often bea 
solved the other way. For ourselves, we should be inclined to think that 
the answer to it must depend,—putting aside the state of the affections— 
partly on temperament and partly on digestion. | 
common among novelists is based, in most cases, not so much ona caleula- 
tion of external events as on an assertion of the wide distribution of hums 
virtue. Men are not so bad after all, it is urged ; and, except the 
are very good humoured. The heart is honest above all things, and de 
far from denying that comfort is largely 
spread. We will go even further, and say that human happiness 1s Inertir 
ing, and will increase as civilization advances. 
is one of the greatest, if not the greatest, of eart 
oroform in order to suggest the vast decrease of put 
which the science of the last twenty years has brought about. But ¥¢ 
assert, and the Correspondence of Leigh Hunt proves, with a sad emp 
these simple facts : that wealth is a happier condition of life than poverty, 
and health than sickness ; that unbroken friendships yield more - 
than sympathies broken by death or estrangement ; and that the trou 
and cares of a life such as that of Leigh Hunt, even if friends and sons 
never been taken from him, and health and riches had been at his com 
would have been sufficient to impair and destroy the enjoyment of the 
complete literary reputation in the world. ; 
The interest of Leigh Hunt’s life is concentrated on three p 
The first is that of his early efforts, his editorship of the Ex 
Government prosecution for the libel on the Prince Regent. 
he appears in his best light. The courage with which 
throughout the struggle was a simple virtue, which attracted t 
of many good and brave men then, and now constitute his chie 
respect. The letters of this period are hardly as interesting 
Hunt's spirits seem to have been broken by the persec 
and it is not till after some months of his imprisonment on 
recovers himself, writes cheerfully to his children, descri 
excitements, and extols the merits of the newly-invented beverag®, 
beer. This period, as it saw the rise of his reputation, saw also 
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* The Correspondence of Leigh Hunt, Edited by his eldest Son. 
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cement of his personal misfortunes. The chief of these was pecuniary 
me varrassment ; but it was soon followed by the illness of his wife. In 1822 
Coie nt with his family to Italy, when he made the acquaintance of Lord 


o peace! renewed his intimacy with Shelley. This is the second act of 
eam, and itis the most interesting. Much of the previous correspon- 


ience has consisted of scraps of translation, criticisms of Horace, remarks on 
Owid and Catullus—strange mixtures of pedantry and taste. Now we have 
Uv ore manly tone: paintings, poetry, literature, nein history, the news- 
hrs friends, foes, all grou together in a pleasant and genial spirit. 
Fe author of the volumes before us has added a large number of letters from 


friends of Leigh Hunt, some of which are of great interest. Keats writes in 


821 :— 

' “Does Shelley go on telling strange stories of the death of kings? Tell him 
sere are strange stories of the deaths of poets—some have died before they were 
, ceived. ‘How do you make out that, Master Vellum?’ Does Mrs. 8. cut 
ne and butter as neatly as ever? Tell her to procure some fatal scissors and 
‘at the thread of life of all to-be-disappointed poets. Does Mrs. Hunt tear linen 
7 straight as ever? Tell her to tear from the book of life all blank leaves.” 


After the fatal 8th of July, 1822, when those last lines of “ Adonais” 
rang with so terrible a fulfilment in the ears of their writer’s friends, Leigh 
Hunt thus tells the sad news to his wife :-— 


«Dearest Bessy,—Your sister is as well as she can be expected to be; so am 
| and the children, all which I tell you at once at the head of my letter, lest the 
frightful note I am compelled to strike up should affect you still more than it 
must. Good God! how shallI say it? My beloved friend Shelley—my dear, 
my divine friend, the best of friends and of men—he is no more. I know not 
how to proceed for anguish; but you need not be under any alarm for me. 
Thank Heaven! the sorrows I have gone throtigh enable me to bear this; and 
we all endeavour to bear it as well as possible for each other’s sake, which is 
what he, the noble-minded being, would have wished. Would to God I could see 
him—his spirit—sitting this moment by the table. I think it would no more 
frighten me than the sight of my baby—whom I kiss, and wonder why he has 
not gone with him.” 


The death of Shelley broke up a kind of literary partnership which had 
been just set on foot between him, Byron, and Hunt ; and an estrangement 
between the two latter soon followed. It was apparently brought about by 
some careless words written home in a letter of Byron’s, and repeated to a 
friend of Hunt ; but whatever was its origin, the worst fault of Leigh Hunt's 
life was connected with this estrangement. There is no doubt that Byron 
had treated him with kindness, and had even more than once supplied him 
with money ; and the “ Recollections of Lord Byron” was a wh arch on 
which no friend of its author can dwell with pleasure fora moment. After- 
wards, with a candour far more truly belonging to his character, Hunt re- 
peatedly expressed his sorrow for the publication. 

The third period which these letters embrace isthe longest and least happy 
of the three. Domestic troubles press heavily on the hand that pens them. 
That is a very touching letter in which the prized collection of Italian poetry, 
which cost £30, is offered at half-price to any purchaser that can be found. 
There are other domestic troubles as well, which need not be wantonly dis- 
cussed ; but when we read of “ doubts whether I shall be able to have bread 
formy family from day to day,” we know how incessant and overpowering 
the weight of anxiety must have been. Leigh Hunt worked with all his 
strength to get rid of it. The record of the labours which he undertook, the 
journals and magazines which he started or to which he contributed, is posi- 
tively wearisome. Another man would have retrieved his fortunes by it, 
and even secured some competence for the future ; but Hunt could scarcely 
support himself from month to month. He had always been singularly weak 
in everything of a practical nature; and, what was worse, he encouraged 
himself inthe weakness. Convinced that he was not born a financier, he 
would never bestow the smallest attention on the details of money trans- 
actions ; just as in the columns of a newspaper he would urge a principle 
with enthusiasm and clearness, but would offer no help whatever to its reduc- 
tion to a practical measure. This fancy went so far as to lead him to surrender 
at one time all his pecuniary affairs into other hands—a step which could 
hardly lead to good results, but which was in accordance with his simple and 
trustful nature. It is far from true that he was indifferent to his obligations ; 
but he was overpowered by their pressure, and sought, by transferring their 
adjustment, to transfer his own responsibility. In short, the exaggerated 
picture in “ Bleak House” is only an exaggerated picture of his weakness 
in these respects. His letters show to what lengths the iron grasp of poverty 
will drive the most sensitive of men. He begs subscriptions to his poems ; 
he begs a favourable review ; he does not hesitate to say that the want of 
money alone compels him to put up with rudeness at the hand of an editor. 
It is pleasant to think that the evening of his days was spent in comparative 
comfort. An annuity of £120 was regularly paid to him by the represen- 
‘atives of Shelley, in consideration of a legacy which Mrs. Shelley declared 

He poet had intended to leave him; and in 1847 he received a pension of 
4200 from the funds of the Civil List. His literary activity continued 
pnsroken by age ; it continued even beyond the time at which his hand had 
ost its cunning. His last letter is dated four days before his death, in 
August, 1859. 
al ranser he was a man to be loved. So strange a mixture of strength 
a fakness 1s not often seen. He was quick to feel a slight ; far too quick 
~ pPecting a coldness. But his own warmth and charity were unbounded, 
ae one forgive, even against his judgment. He has a quarrel with a 
* aioe he tries again and again to heal it. _ At last, on the death of a son, 
thes me few lines, as touching as any writing that we know, to declare 
6 a yng is nothing worth contesting here ‘below, except who shall be 
« ne ® one another,”—and he succeeds. Personal sympathy had an 
ie over him, the effect of which, as shown in his letters, sometimes 
‘smile. He would write to strangers, not from curiosity or forward- 


he « : i i i 
. “ but simply and my from a craving for more friendship. Yet this 
ian 

} ’ 


able. Whtles trustful, weak, was, in defence ofjhis political views, indomit- 
r a no knowledge of the world, no experience, by the help of history 
vhich b orce of sentiment, he d ideas upon freedom and progress 
said of p held with a force that nothing could daunt. As Robert Haydon 
though h m, he was a man who would have died at the stake for a principle, 

* would have cried out like a child from physical pain. He was not 
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original or profound ; he had no power of analysis, or force of reasoning, or 
subtlety of penetration. But he knew himself so well that he would not 
accept kindnesses from his own party lest he should be swayed by pee 
or private influence ; and he wrote with so genial a pen that he made frien 
where he expected enemies. He lived to see a time when political principles 
involve no danger of prison and fine, and when the cause of liberal views 
needs no special organs of its own to render it acceptable to the world. He 
lived into a day when literature is not the monopoly of a handful of writers, 
but has its priests wherever men read and think. Above all, he lived to a 
time when opinion is nearly free, and quite free among those whose verdict 
is most precious. The silent revolution is the work of the last fifty years. 
Fifty years ago, exactly, Leigh Hunt was prosecuted for libel. 








AN HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE ASTRONOMY OF THE 
ANCIENTS.* 


Tuts book is an accession to our literature. It supplies a want, and claims 
a place in the library of every scholar. Englishmen may regard it with 
pride, not only on account of its intrinsic merits, but from the evidence it 
affords that English politics may command the highest intellects and most 
cultivated minds in the nation ; and that intellect antl cultivation are not a 
bar to distinction and success. There are other reasons why English scholars 
may be proud of this book. The calm, dispassionate severity of tone 
in which fi George Lewis conducts his discussions, contrasts most favourably 
with the audacity of conjecture and boldness of hypothesis so characteristic 
of German scholarship. The absence of this exuberant fertility of conjecture 
does not indicate the barrenness of ignorance or the coldness of indifference. 
Sir George Lewis loves his subject, and is full of the learning which bears 
upon it; but he loves accuracy of results more than fame, and he appears 
to love better than either, the exercise of those judicial functions of the 
understanding by which alone the truth is to be obtained. 

The book, as we have said, supplies a want. Histories of astronomy we 
have already, as we have of other sciences, but Sir George Lewis points 
out, in his opening paragraph, that these have been for the most part written 
with a scientific purpose, and with the view of throwing light upon the 
special science whose origin and progress they describe. Their object is to 
impart not so much historical as scientific knowledge. They seek to ex- 

ound the progress of scientific discoveries and the development of accurate 
ideas, and to this end it is of small importance that the authority for each 
step in the story be subjected to the ordeal of a very strict and searching 
criticism ; what is chiefly required is a succession of events, or assumed 
events, calculated to impart life and reality to a story, the object and interest 
of which is scientific. In this work, on the contrary, the science is assumed, 
and the interest centred round the history, and we believe it will be felt 
that while such a treatment enhances the value indefinitely to the scholar and 
the historian, it does so also in a great degree to the scientific astronomer 
himself. 

The first half of the work relates to the history of astronomy among the 
nations of classical antiquity, and the investigation is again partially narrowed 
to the case of the Greeks alone ; for in this, as in every other science, the 
Romans were but their halting and unimaginative imitators. Now the 
objects of astronomical baisdladies divide themselves roughly but markedly 
into two classes—the results, that is to say, of observation and reflection or 
speculation respectively. Not that mere observation can give any knowledge ; 
there must always be the mental activity, giving unity and consistency to the 
observed phenomena, however simple ; but the proportion in which the exer- 
cise of the reflective and speculative faculty enters, is very much greater in 
one class of the elements of our astronomical knowledge than in the other. 
Now Sir George Lewis has adduced abundant proofs, by quotation and 
inference, that the classical nations of antiquity had an accurate and exten- 
sive acquaintance with the results of astronomical observations from a very 
early period. ‘The recurrence of the month and the year, with its seasons, 
the solstices, and equinoxes, the grouping of the stars into constellations, 
their heliachal rising and setting,—the knowledge of all these phenomena 
may be said, speaking roughly, to be the result of mere observation, and it 
had been attained by the Greeks, who were given to laborious observations, 
from the earliest times in their history. In the application of this knowledge 
to the arts of life and the use of man, one of the most important objects to 
be attained was the determination of the year; that is, its relation to the 
day and month respectively, and the formation of a calendar for ordinary life. 
It is curious to see how slowly and uncertainly this result, to us apparently 
so simple, was at length attained, and to mark the delays which ignorance 
and superstition interposed in its progress. In comparison with this aa 
the story of the growth of the art of preparing and eating roast pork among 
the Chinese, and the ages which elapsed before it was discovered that a 
farmhouse need not be burnt down on every such occasion, hardly seems to 
be a satire. All that was required was to arrange that the same day in the 
civil year should correspond with the same position of the sun, with reference 
to its equinoctial and solstitial points. It would be superfluous to give 
here a sketch of the history of the almanac—it may be found in many exist- 
ing works ; but we may mention that while Sir George Lewis has thrown 
much light upon many other points in this portion of the subject, he has 
investigated in great detail, and with characteristic criticism, the varied 
questions of the length of the ancient Roman year, and of the first introduction 
of the method of intercalation into the Roman calendar ; and he arrives 
with considerable certainty at the conclusion that the stories of an original 
Romulan year of ten months, and of the reforms attributed to Numa, are 
equally devoid of foundation. The Greek States seem never to have arrived 
at a uniform calendar of months having a fixed position in the year, nor is 
there, until a comparatively very recent date, any trace of a common era of 
reference, such as the birth of Christ among Christians, and the Hegira 
among Mahometans. ; 

The most interesting part of the book is the history of the development 
of speculative astronomy. This is narrated with our author's usual skill, 
and while no statement is allowed to pass unchallenged, and no sacrifice is 
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* An Historical Survey of the Astronomy of the Ancients. By the Right Hon. Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis. London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, 
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made under the idea of securing simplicity or symmetry at the expense of 
historical accuracy, yet the investigation is conducted with such art, and the 
leading features have throughout such prominence, that our interest never 
flags. We start with the results of simple observations. These had made 
the most ancient astronomers familiar with the phenomena of the daily 
risings and settings of the fixed stars, above and below the horizon ; their 
groupings into constellations, the yearly recurrence of the seasons, and of the 
sun’s course among the fixed stars. There was nothing in all this to extend 
their views beyond the most childish and limited conceptions. The earth 
was an extended plane surface surrounded by the ocean. There was no 
question of the relative magnitudes and distances of the sun, moon, planets, 
or fixed stars—all were at the same distance from the observer, and were 
situated in the surface of the same rigid hemispherical vault, which sur- 
mounted the earth as a circular vegetable dish is surmounted by its cover. 
Gradually the conception was developed, first, of the free suspension of the 
earth in space, and then of its spherical form. As a next step the sun and 
moon had to be detached from their crystalline vault, and the original 
hypothesis, which viewed them as fires lit up, like the stars, once a day, gave 
way to their recognition as independent existences, and to the idea of their 
revolution in daily orbits round the earth. Lastly, the planets came promi- 
nently under discussion. And here we have a very curious anticipation of the 
truth, or at least of one important element of it, in an opinion attributed to 
the Pythagoreans in the latter part of the fifth century. They are said to 
have denied the immoveability of the earth, and to have asserted that it 
revolved in its orbit like the other planets; and although their system 
was not heliocentric but contemplated the existence of a certain central 
fire or hearth of the universe round which the sun, as well as the 
earth and planets, revolved, yet embodying as it did the idea of the earth’s 
mobility, which only made one more faint appearance till the time of 
Copernicus, it is a very remarkable hypothesis. The first stage in this 
history of discovery naturally carries us as far as Eudoxus, who flourished 
in the earlier part| of the fourth century. In his time the science had 
been extended to that point to which we have been tracing it, and the 
necessity of a systematic planetary theory was first beginning to be felt. His 
system is purely peere ; the immobility of the earth resumes its place, 
and the stellar, planetary, and solar motions are explained by the hypothesis 
of bodies fixed in crystalline spheres concentric with the earth, these spheres 
being themselves connected with other similar spheres, in whose motion 
they participate, while they are themselves capable of a rotation relative to 
the other spheres. Thus, the motion of each body is explained by decom- 
position into its component parts, and, as a purely geometrical explanation 
of the phenomena, the theory is perfect up to a certain point. The number 
of superimposed spheres increases of course with the complexity of the 
motions to be described, but it is somewhat difficult to account for the 
functions of all of them. It must be remembered, also, that these spheres 
are not geometrical conceptions, but material entities, and that therefore they 
do not afford even an approximation to an explanation of the planetary 
motions considered as a mechanical problem. The culminating point in 
Greek astronomy is the era of Hipparchus, who flourished in the middle of 
the second century, B.c. As an on of the apparent motions of the 
sun and moon, the only bodies to which he applied it, the theory of epicycles, 
of which he was the founder and discoverer, is perfect. This theory was 
afterwards extended by Ptolemy to the planets, and affords an adequate 
solution of the planetary motions. Such is a rapid sketch of the history of 
the development of Greek scientific astronomy. Many books, as we have 
said, exist already, containing its principal features, but there are none in 
which we are made to feel so strongly as we do in this, that we are dealing 
with the real lives and discoveries of actual men, and not with mere fig- 
ments, invented to give reality and colour to a scientific treatise. 

It appears, then, that the Greek astronomy, in its most advanced form, 
was a purely geocentric system, and involved the belief in the immobility of 
the earth, both in space and on its axis. Besides the faint and uncertain 
anticipation of a truer system implied in the Pythagorean doctrine which we 
have mentioned, there are two other indications of an anticipation of the 
truth. Hiretas of Syracuse, and Heraclides of Pontus, both contemporaries 
of Plato, appear to have taught that the earth revolved upon its axis, while 
certain commentators found a similar statement in a passage of Plato him- 
self. Again, Aristarchus, of Samos, according to the statement of his teach- 
ing by Archimedes, distinctly held the true Copernican theory of the transla- 
tion of the earth in space. Both these views appear to have been discussed 
and deliberately rejected by the astronomers ; that involving the earth’s 
rotation most probably, on account of the mechanical difficulties which it 
involved, and the Copernican theory, from its want of simplicity and from its 
violation of a dogma which appears to have partaken of the character both of 
a philosophical axiom and a religious truth, and which regarded the earth as 
the “hearth” and “centre” of the universe. A curious illustration is 
afforded of the reaction of science upon superstition in the outburst of 
popular indignation with which the opposite of this proposition is now 
defended, and a denial of a plurality of worlds Prosar as little short of 
infidelity. 

The Ptolemaic era terminates this portion of the subject, and Sir G. Lewis 
concludes with the remark that we have now reached the point at which 
human interest in the pursuit ceases. If the human interest of the science 
be identified with its utilitarian aspect we may be said to have reached the 
natural termination long before, inasmuch as the accurate determination 
of the year and the practical application of our astronomical knowledge 
does rot necessitate an acquaintance with any hypothesis, Ptolemaic or Coper- 
nican. Sir George Lewis dismisses the science of physical astronomy with 
the faint praise which borders closely upon condemnation, and which is 
hardly worthy of the breadth of view so characteristic of the general tone 
of his work. It is, he says, a science of pure curiosity, and he almost implies 
that it is too remote from the affairs of men to be worthy of the labour and 
assiduity with which it has been cultivated. So clear-headed a man must 
have perceived that the same remark is, in all respects, applicable to the 
researches which he has been carrying on with so much labour and so much 
skill in this very work. Apart from the legitimate and praiseworthy object 
of the exercise of our faculties and extension of our knowledge, there is, we 
believe, as little gained by speculations upon the history of periods separated 
from our own by very long intervals of time as by the investigation of the 








mode of operation and law of forces extending over spaces far 

our globe. We cannot believe that this, although the most obvious, is 

to be the real interpretation of these concluding remarks. We would rather 
see in them the expressions of a man who knows the limits which he has 
himself, and having well performed the task which he undertook, js content 
to leave to others what does not properly belong to his own domain, 


(To be continued.) 








A FAST YOUNG LADY.* 


“ Wure hands,” says a courtly Spanish proverb, “ can never hurt,” ang 
the pens which white hands are employed to wield ought, we suppose, } 
polite analogy, to be considered as invariably inoffensive. The stern mb 
ties of criticism, however, over-ride occasionally the dictates of a too chival 
rous indulgence, and the fair combatants, who descend in search of adventure 
and renown into the literary arena, must be a ee for the rough incidents 
of martial encounter, and would, probably, be themselves the first to depre- 
cate a leniency which must involve so bad a compliment both to the 
sense and to the intellectual powers of their sex. In the domain of fiction 
especially it would be more than absurd to accept, on the part of femal. 
writers, any but the very highest standard of excellence. All the most gyp. 
cessful novels of modern times have been produced by women, and if th 
delicate miniatures and gentle humour of Miss Austin have lost for us some 
of the charms which they possessed for our fathers and have ceased to fagei. 
nate & bustling age, we are reminded by the nae pathos of “Jane Eyre” or the 
natural truthfulness of “ Adam Bede,” that the keen sensibility, the humoroys 
observation, and the imaginative power are often, in an especial degree, the 
prerogatives of a female intellect, and may sometimes bring within a woman’; 
reach successes which seem altogether forbidden to the ruder and less-g; 
half of the species. The authoress of “ A Fast Young Lady” will, therefore, ex. 
cuse us, if we express our opinion of her work with entire unreserve, and shoul 
we appear to judge harshly of it, she must attribute the apparent severity not 
to any feeling of disrespect towards herself, but to the profound admiration 
which we entertain for her sex, and the lofty ideal of perfection towarj; 
which several of her gifted fellow countrywomen have more than one 
approached. The scheme of the present work had been, Mrs. Grey inforns 
us, incubating in her mind for a long while previous to the discussion about 
young ladies and early marriages, which last summer occupied so much of the 
attention of polite society, and so many columns of the public prints. That 
disagreeable controversy rolled, like a vivifying flood, across the half. 
animated conception, and woke it into all the energy of life. The authores 
resolved apparently to enforce, in a series of harrowing tableaux, those 
important dictates of morality which churchmen, philosophers, and journalists 
seemed to have been insisting upon in vain. She looked down from the calm 
altitudes of virtuous severity upon the follies of an overdressed, pleasure 
hunting, and dissipated age. She saw her compatriots the victims of crino- 
line and Balmoral boots, and she hastened, still glowing with a virtuous wrath, 
to the defence of endangered propriety. Porkpie hats and Garibaldi shirts 
affronted her in the streets, and assured her of the impending ruin of the 
socjal fabric. The most horrible rumours about St. John’s Wood broke in, 
with a train of frightful associations, upon the immaculate retirement of a 
literary existence. A generous enthusiasm roused her to strike a blow for 
the maintenance of decorum, and the salvation of her sex ; literary instincts 
burned hot within her ; “ born to delight at once and lash her age,” she felt that 
the crisis had arrived and action must be at once resolved upon—“ facit indiy- 
natio versus.”—Juvenal let off his ire at the misdoings of his countrymen in 
the shape of satires ;—Dante threw human depravity into the form of an epic; 
Mrs. Grey broke away into a three-volumed novel. 

The story burthened with so melancholy a sentiment, and fraught with s 
grave a design, opens in appropriate gloom. The first chapter plunges us 
into the thickest and yellowest of London fogs. In the middle of the fog is 
a church, and at one end of the church a bridal party, all of a consistently 
depressing description. The ceremony is no sooner concluded than the bride 
murmurs, in faltering tones, “ Are we thus to part and for ever!” The 
bridegroom is unmoved. “ Did you not consent that it should be so, Linda!" 
he replies, with a brutal harshness,—‘ we do now part, and, as far as I can 
see, will never meet again.” Linda naturally succumbs, sinks inanimate with 
a shriek of agony, and has to be “ brought to” with wine and water in the 
vestry. Nothing could be more terrific than the painting of this scene, and of 
the bride’s departure to Bloomsbury, “ motionless, her hands clasped, her eyes 
dilated, fixed on vacancy, the very image of despair.” “ Here,” wesaid to ourselves, 
“is the fast young lady painted as she should be, and held up as an awful watt- 
ing to the whole race of coquettes. How just the severity which condemns het 
at the very outset to the misery of so mysterious an alliance ; how daring the 
genius of a writer who makes her earliest pages glow with the stirring incidents 
and profound emotions which a less lavish imagination would have reser 
for the final catastrophe.” A few pages more, however, threw all our spec 
lations into confusion, and it was only at the close of the third volume that 
Linda’s gloomy nuptials were satisfactorily elucidated. She is, as it tums 
out, merely a subordinate sufferer, and her fate for the present may be left in 
obscurity. The real heroine is not long in making her appearance ; Car 
Eversfield comes dashing upon the scene, and eclipses at once the sorrow: 
and the charms of her less interesting predecessor. She is undoub ly 
“ fast” as the most ardent admirer of unrestricted behaviour could desit 
Her person and her mind alike predispose her for a career of ik 
rapidity. She is at once beautiful and heartless, resolved upon % the 
amusements, and a passionate admirer of handsome officers. She has , 
reddest and fullest of beautiful lips,” but they gather quickly to 4 pout, 
Sir Hector, her papa, endeavours to curb her wild career. Her eyes iy at 
with the loveliest glances, but she darts a delicious pang indiscriminately 
every victim that presents himself. “ Her figure was symmetry itself, “ 
limbs beautifully rounded, and rather inclining,” according to Mr. res 
“to embonpoint ;” but she is all too conscious of her charms, and ¥ . 
Lady Julia gives her a maternal admonition, she rushes away to the baleon) 
beneath which a battalion of guards is marching from the park, and are 
kiss “ her hand with much empressement to some of the officers, who cast 








* Passages in the Life of a Fast Young Lady. By Mrs, Grey, Hurst & Blackett 166h 
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nees upward from amidst the overhanging shade of their bear-skins.” 
ross the path of this dangerous syren the evil genius of Norman Lawless, 

a jdest son of Lord Tarraghmore, conducted him. In vain his friends 

i eniched, and the examples of a host of earlier victims warned him of the 

“ovitable result. He looked, he valsed, and he fell, and Car forthwith was 

sae blished in the cruellest and most capricious of tyrannies. Car is volatile 

sar tastes and, on the whole, averse to matrimony. She brings one of her 

- : ters ‘adorers, a Lord Sinclair, upon his knees, only to have the satis- 

per of telling him to get up again as quickly as possible, and to go about 

ae vesinee. While she is in disgrace for this, she establishes a secret 
se racy with Norman, and devotes her mornings to completing his sub- 

a ails in the retired glades of Kensington Gardens. At last matters come 

jug ae and Norman demands a categorical reply to his inquiry, whether 

‘ is the happiest or the most wretched of his species. Car, with fascinating 

wyness, declines to be precise, but promises an answer at some races, to 
mt +h both were likely soon to go. Long before the races, however, 
po herself has become the victim of a veritable grande passion, and 
Norman has been quite driven out of the field by a wicked, hand- 
some, and unscrupulous old Lord Glendinnon, whose theory of morals 
appears to be that of atoning, by superfluous attentions to other 
people's wives, for the neglect and cruelty with which he treats his 
wh, A desperate flirtation succeeds, and Norman catches his bride elect 
enjoying the unhallowed delight of a moonlight walk with his rival, and 
freely expressing her dislike of himself. All sorts of inconveniences are the 
natural result ; Car repents, re-repents, and ends by eloping with Lord Glen- 
dinnon to the Continent ; Norman buries his sorrows in his bosom, and 
vibrates between debauchery at Paris and a platonic flirtation with his cousin 
Linda in Scotland. His intellect at Jength gives way ; and Linda, who is 
devoted to him, is the victim of his distempered faculties. He summons her 
to a moonlight interview on a Scotch mountain, announces at once the per- 
fidy of his mistress, and his own inability to resist her fascinations, and 
ends by exacting, under threats of impending suicide, a promise from Linda 
that she will, by marrying him, secure him from once more lending a credu- 
lous ear to the perfidious Car’s protestations of repentance. He informs her 
at the same time that they must finally separate at the church-door, and 
Linda, with laudable self-devotion, consents. It is with her fulfilment of 
this promise that the story opens, and so far the fast young lady has 
undoubtedly the best of it. A series of startling reverses, however, sets 
matters as they should be, and assigns to virtue and vice their appropriate 
allotment of felicity and despair. Norman, in course of time, recovers his 
wits, abandons his unnatural isolation and continental excesses, and lives 
with Linda on his estate in Ireland only to prove himself all that a husband 
and a father should be. Car, on the other hand, has in the meantime become 
Lady Glendinnon, and though richly dressed, and well supplied with every 
appliance of enjoyment, attests by her pallid cheek and agitated glances, the 
disappointments she has suffered, and the conjugal tyranny she is called to 
undergo. Her husband, though unscrupulous as regards other people’s 
wives, is inconveniently particular about his own; sends away the French 
maid who had abetted his intrigues, banishes his profligate associates, and 
attests his incipient weariness by neglect, ill-humour, and severity. Car is 
companionless, oppressed, and repentant ; but Mrs. Grey is unrelenting in 
her displeasure, and says that we must leave her to her fate. One ray of 
hope breaks in upon the scene: a time may still come, we are told, when 
she will find peace. Meanwhile she stands an awful monument of the 
troubles which dissipated peers and fast young ladies may bring about, and 
of the extreme unadvisability of moonlight adventures with any but the 
legitimate proprietor of one’s affections. 

The authoress of “ ‘The Fast Young Lady” started, we have no doubt, with 
the laudable design of correcting the follies she described, and of painting 
virtue in colours of appropriate loveliness. But the scheme of her tale is so 
extravagant, and the details of its execution are so consistently unnatural, 
that we rise from its perusal unimpressed by any moral lesson, and simply 
shocked and bewildered by the strange beings whose evolutions we have been 
summoned to behold. Mrs. Grey’s men and women are about as near the 
reality, as the kings and chieftains who strut and rant on the stage of a 
country fair are to the dignified personages whom they are supposed to 
represent, The conversations are such as may be supposed to go on in the 
housekeeper's room of a badly-ordered establishment, and the book through- 
out, We are compelled to add, is characterized by a complete absence of that 
‘nsitive and delicate refinement, which we have, at any rate, a right to 
‘Xpect at a woman’s hands. Feminine fastness may be a good subject 
fr a novel, but not the sort of fastness that the authoress depicts. 
ra are, and long we trust will continue to be, many young ladies 
¥hom high spirits and daring dispositions will tempt occasionally 
“toss the boundaries of rigid conventionalism, and whose venial pec- 
oitioes will give their chaperons a great deal of amiable but super- 
lous anxiety. Kate Coventry, we may be sure, has many a counter- 
burt, and society would be apt to stagnate if deprived of the presence of so 
te an ingredient. A weakness for horses and dogs, a love of air 
np *xercise, a healthy rebellion against a troublesome etiquette, do not 
: wore Aa hg anything unfeminine or indelicate. But the amusing 
differ -—m of an innocent girl like Kate Coventry, are something very 

.uttrom the follies and crimes of an unprincipalled voluptuary, like 
..,, -Yersfield ; and women, as it seems to us, would best consult good 
tn * and good morals by abstaining from the portraiture of delinquencies 
Fen ge pages of a story-book, and dispositions too vicious and 

0 be contemplated, even in imagination, with absolute im- 


Nie. 
MUILY, 








7 LORD MACAULAY.* 


HIS ° 
Betiety rp of Lord Macaulay is a reprint, from the Journal of the Royal 
of the princi paper by the Dean of St. Paul's. It contains a short account 
Works. en facts of Lord Macaulay’s life, and a critical estimate of his 
Which wil] i hot profess to do more than temporarily occupy the ground, 
pious bing urally e filled at some future period by “a more full and 
tography.” We hope that the biographer may know how to 





‘ A Memo; ' — 
~ eMans "1992, Macaulay, By the Very Reverend the Dean of 8t. Paul’s, London; 


restrain himself within reasonable bounds. Meanwhile the short sketch 
before us gives a clear outline, though not a highly-finished picture, of 
the prominent features of Lord Macaulay’s career, and notwithstanding that 
it 1s written from a friend’s point of view, is a characteristic portrait of 
the original. It would, indeed, be impossible for such a writer as Dean 
Milman, not to catch the likeness of so strongly marked and, at the 
same time, so simple a character. In some sense, a man’s style is the man, 
and the style which is so marked in every sentence that Lord Macaulay ever 
wrote, would be a sufficient index to many of his qualities, even to those 
who did not know him. Starting from almost any paragraph in his works, 
we might, by a little ingenuity, deduce, or seem to deduce, a complete pic- 
ture of his mind. The same forcible, manly tone is impressed upon every 
phrase with an unflagging energy that never lets a loose or ambiguous 
expression slip through. Perhaps the writer may seem to be deficient, at 
times, in tenderness or in depth and comprehensiveness of mind—more 
frequently the very clearness and severe symmetry of the language may blind 
us to the presence of qualities which are too frequently confounded with 
haziness and wandering. But no one can fail to recognize the hearty and 
vigorous intellect that always speaks plain truths in plain words, that always 
has a word of sympathetic praise for true men, and of stinging denunciation 
for knaves and especially for fools. Lord Macaulay's writings well deserve 
to be studied in these days if it were only for the admirably genuine English, 
which is the natural clothing of direct and accurate thought. When he has 
an idea to convey, he is always “ready to smite once and smite no more,” 
because his blows fall as truly as those of a practised smith. 

Lord Macaulay's life was one of far more action and variety than generally 
falls to the lot of those whose chief pursuit is literature. To us, however, his 
political career is of importance chiefly as it affected his activity in other 
capacities. It is a strange illustration, both of private character and of 
English institutions, that a man who will be remembered for extraordinary 
learning and powers of expression, should have found time not only for 
gaining a high position in Parliament, but also for the work of a legisla- 
tor in India. We have no doubt lost much in quantity of writing by the 
time thus devoted to politics. But we doubt whether the improvement in 
quality was not a sufficient compensation. Much of the weight and force of 
his historical works is due to the fact that he had defended in practice the 
same principles to which his writings show his profound attachment in 
theory. No man’s political career was ever more honourably consistent than 
Lord Macaulay’s—a consistency which might be expected from one whose 
very defects of reasoning were produced by an over-scrupulous adherence to 
clear and logical opinions. “ The reputation of oratorical power in the 
debating rooms at Cambridge” was one of his qualifications for entering 
Parliament. We hope that the young gentlemen who are probably now 
moving, that in the opinion of “ this house” (meaning the Union) her 
Majesty’s Government is unworthy of our confidence, will not be unduly 
elated by this evidence of the effect they may be producing upon the leader 
of their party in the House of Commons. But, in the case of Lord Macaulay, 
it was the simple truth, not merely that he gained distinction by making 
speeches at the Union, but also that in after life he steadily increased in 
reputation by making speeches of the same character and on the same side 
of the same questions as those which he made when at College. One of the 
events of his life most honourable to him was the severance of his connection 
with Edinburgh in 1847. It produced a proud but honest assertion of his 
own political honour in that poem which, as Dean Milman says, contains 
some of the finest stanzas in the language. The fairy-queens of gain, fashion, 
power, and pleasure, pass contemptuously by the cradle of the future histo- 
rian; but— 

** Oh, glorious lady, with the eyes of light, 
And laurels clustering round thy lofty brow, 

Who by the cradle’s side didst watch that night, 
Warbling a strange sweet music, who wast thou ?’”’ 
Whoever she was, she could speak her mind pretty plainly to the electors 
of Edinburgh. She will be with him always she says, but she will be 

** Thine most, when friends turn pale, when traitors fly, 

When hard beset, thy spirit, justly proud, 


For truth, peace, freedom, mercy, dares defy, 
A sullen priesthood and a raving crowd, 


** Amidst the din of all things fell and vile, 
Hate’s yell, and envy’s hiss, and folly's bray, 
Remember me; and with an unforced smile, 
See riches, baubles, flatterers, pass away.’ 


A man who could close the active part of his political life with such a spirit, 
so haughtily expressed, could certainly have no reason to regret personally 
that so large a part of his life had been devoted to politics. It is difficult 
for others not to feel some regret at the choice of a career, which caused his 
greatest work to be still a fragment, and the history of England to be still left 
unwritten. But, as we have already said, we are inclined to doubt the wisdom 
of such regret. It may, indeed, be very well doubted whether it is wise to 
take a philosopher and turn him into a statesman; and although it makes 
some fre oe extremely angry to be told that a man of theory is apt to 
make a bad man of practice, we do not regret that in England we generally 
look elsewhere for the raw material of statesmen. The worst of all politicians 
is a prig; a man who has no theories may degenerate into a mere time-server, 
but a man who has too many theories has not sense enough to be a time-server, 
We do not wish to adopt the French plan, of turning a good Professor 
into a bad Secretary of State. But the converse of this proposition is 
far truer. A Professor may make a bad politician; but a politician who 
brings into literary pursuits the energy and common sense which have dis- 
tinguished him in practical life, often gains a very rare and valuable kind of 
success in literature. This, of course, applies more especially to history ; so 
much so, that we may doubt whether it is possible for a man to be a really 
first-rate historian without some experience of the practical business of poli- 
tics. We do not speak so much of writers on what is called the philosophy 
of history ; constant familiarity with details may, perhaps, tend to incapaci- 
tate a man for rising into the region of the highest generalizations : but we 
speak of history as generally understood, which means chiefly the history of 
the leading men of the nation, and their political combinations and actions. 
And it was just in this kind of history that Lord Macaula excelled. It would 
be very easy to give examples from living authors of failure produced by 
want of the kind of training which he received. There are historians who, 
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in their extreme eagerness to be philosophical, deduce all the characteristics | 
of northern races from the fact that they want more carbon in their food ; or 
who explain the historical development of a great nation, on the hypothesis 
that it was an incarnation of the twin vices of loyalty and superstition. 
A little more intercourse with men instead of books would have made the 
learned writer feel that men’s motives were not to be reduced to mathematical 
formule after quite so summary a fashion. We have often devoutly wished 
for a little of the same training, for writers of the picturesque school. 
Such men generally find it convenient to embody the whole spirit of an age 
not in a formula but in a hero, which is quite as groundless a theory, and not 
80 a ety The gradual exaltation of the hero into a mysterious demi- 
god, who could see through every millstone that no other man’s vision except 
his historian’s, could penetrate, and who was not so much a pattern of virtue 
as raised him above all questions of morality, follows as a natural conse- 
quence. Of course, we are called upon to lament that such heroes do not 
exist now ; our consolation is that they never existed at all. If the writer 
had been more conversant with men, he would have known that they never 
existed. If Lord Macaulay’s historical powers were criticised merely because 
he could not talk philosophy or sentiment after either of these methods, we 
should think the criticisms of very trifling importance. He at any rate 
describes real men and women, and describes them as if he had known them. 
He can speak of party struggles and victories as one who had been himself 
in the thick of the battle. If he is partial to one side we can forgive him, 
because he never conceals his love of his party, and because that love was 
founded on a manly and intelligible love of the tangible advantages of free- 
dom. He did not want to talk crude philosophy or vague sentiment to 
account for his being a genuine Whig, an honest partizan, and a thoroughly 
patriotic Englishrian. Others may go deeper into the hidden springs 
of action, but there is none whom we can more willingly follow within 
his own sphere of reasoning. The charge of being a merely surface 
observer, sometimes brought against Lord Macaulay, is, therefore, in our 
opinion, only partly deserved. The field of history is so large that it must 
be divided into many provinces ; that which fell naturally to his share was 
an eminently useful one. It does not include, nor would he perhaps have 
been qualified to treat of, all the subjects of inquiry which should come under 
the hands of the ideally perfect historian. He passes over without notice 
many of the great forces which were moving society during the period of 
which he treats, and may fail to give satisfaction to the political economist, 
to the legal or the philosophical inquirer. But no one man could have 
knowledge enough for treating all such subjects, nor, if he had it, 
would the world itself be able to contain the books he might write 
about them. Without decrying his powers, because he has not given us 
a history such as no one ever could or ever did write, we are con- 
tent to be thankful for what he has done admirably well. He was blessed 
with a memory of extraordinary power. Dean Milman tells us that 
he knew all the books of “ Paradise Lost” accurately by heart ; and, with 
all reverence for Milton’s poetry, they are no trifle to learn by heart. His 
reading was of marvellous range, as we are shown by the more curious 
anecdote that, on going to India, he took with him, and read through, the 
many huge volumes of St. Chrysostom’s works. His knowledge of the 
materials of English history, acquired by unwearied study of every kind of 
writing, and preserved by a sialon memory, must have been marvellous. 
But still more marvellous was the imaginative fire which fused these vast 
materials till they poured forth in a clear stream of history, as lifelike and 
as stirring as the noblest romance. These rare powers, exercised, not by a 
mere student, but by one who had himself taken no mean share in the 
greatest political struggle of his own times, enabled him to set before us the 
most brilliant picture of our forefathers that has ever been painted. If it is 
not the philosophy of history, it is the result of the process through which 
mere annals must pass before this grr aad can be distilled from them. An 
essay, published originally in the Edinburgh Review, contains Macaulay’s 
own ideal of what history should be. That it was exalted will not be 
denied. The celebrated chapter in the first volume of his history which 
contains the picture of English society in the seventeenth century is, per- 
haps, the best exemplification of his theory that history should embrace the 
manners, social habits, letters, arts, and whole life of the nation. This was 
a noble aim, and the chapter of which we speak is a valuable result of it. 
Perhaps, however, the aim was too high. It was an effort by an individual 
to supply what could best be done by a wise division of labour. We should 
have regretted any literary employment which could have deprived us of any 
mart of his wonderful portrait of William III.—a work which must have 
oud truly a labour of love. We may still more regret the generosity which 
induced him to contribute lives to the Encyclopedia, if, as Dean Milman 
tells us, they occupied time which would otherwise have been spent upon 
continuing his History. 

Although Lord Macaulay, no doubt, looked upon his History as the great 
work of his life, it is by no means the only one by which he will be 
remembered. The essays, whilst showing the most perfect examples of his 
style, and displaying a wonderful fulness of mind, were chiefly to be con- 
sidered as preparatory studies for his History. But he did not confine himself 
to these. He was a poet and an orator, as well as a statesman, an historian, 
and an essayist. In each of these departments he has left remarkable proofs 
of ability. The “Lays of ancient Rome,” and some other poetical pieces of the 
same character, have, as Dean Milman remarks, gained the best testimony to 
the excellence of ballad poetry, that of popularity. They have a host of 
imitators. They have also, what is equally flattering, produced a long array 
of parodies. They are, beyond comparison, the best of all modern ballads. 
They have the very essence of good ballad poetry—the simplicity, manliness, 
and power of vigorous expression in homely language, to w ich Lord Macau- 
lay’s style was so well suited. Most modern ballads are either spoiled by too 
close an imitation of old models and forms of speech, which gives them a 
certain flavour of affectation, or they introduce modern sentiment and diffuse 
modes of expression, which is contrary to the whole spirit of the ballad. 
Some of Professor Aytoun’s otherwise excellent ballads-are spoilt by this 
diffuseness. When he wants to say that the Seotch charge was like an 
avalanche (old metaphors are quite correct in ballad poetry), he takes four 
lines merely to say “ like an avalanche.” Lord Macaulay's verses go straight 
home to the mark as concisely as shots from a rifle, instead of dmbbling on 





like drops of water from an emptied pitcher ; and therefore they have some 








E i da 
of the Chevy Chase power of stirring the heart, like the sound of g trumpet, _ 
They have the genuine ring and cadence of good popular poeiry—tha: kind th 
of poetry which has to live by tradition, and which must catch your de 
at once, the first instant you hear it. nemory 

As an orator, Lord Macaulay seems to have been least eminently Success. Gr 
ful. He made, indeed, admirable speeches, which read better than sil 
sounded at first. He even performed the rare feat of twice turning the ‘they tol 
of the House of Commons. This, however, was after he was known by 24 
claims to respect. The extraordinary fulness of thought, the prodigal M. 
illustration, and accurate language of these speeches, are very remarkable. But Re 
his delivery seems to have been bad ; and, moreover, an orator wants . 
thing more than mere powers of expression, however great. He must “Pp 
that mysterious power of establishing a sympathetic relation between hin, “D 
self and his audience, of which it is difficult to give an exact account, ] is In 1 
not so important that he should not make use of platitudes, or that he desi 
make good jokes, as that he should know how to impose platitudes upon his boo 
audience for wisdom, and to make them laugh when he holds up his , to “ 
This kind of instinct, that part of the oratorical power which is allied to th, like 
actor’s power, Lord Macaulay does not seem to have to any great soci: 
degree. It is sufficiently remarkable that he should have added such power diffe 
of speaking as he did in fact possess, to his other rare attainments, withoy M.¢ 
being a finished orator or a practised debater. are t 

In private life, Lord Macaulay’s powers were as extraordinary ag }js revol 
literary talents. He was a steadfast friend—admirable in his domestic rely. knov 
tions ; he never made a lasting political enemy, and no word was eye and ¢ 
whispered against his scrupulous honour and integrity. There is in gl] his matt 
works, which have offended so many prejudices, “ no sentence,” says Dea know 
Milman, “‘ which has been impeached as jarring against the loftiest principles futur 
of honour, justice, pure morality, rational religion.” the : 

intole 
intole 
what | 
THE LAW OF REVOLUTIONS.* may ¢ 

WHATEVER opinions may be formed with respect to the principles },i4 i; wo 
down in this work, or whatever judgment may be pronounced as to the aaa 
author's ability in discussing them, still there is one thing stated by him, 
in which every journalist must cordially coincide :—“ that when a person has 
peculiar notions of his own which he is very desirous to communicate to the 
public, it is absolutely necessary for him to have also @ newspaper of his THE 
own.” M. Justin Dromel, the author of “ The Law of Revolutions,” men. in his 
tions some curious facts in connection with the French press that may be porary 
thus briefly stated. perfect! 

About four years ago—that is, in the month of December, 1857—M. Justin plan, p 
Dromel having, as he conceived, made some grand discoveries in political compile 
science,—having mastered “ the law of revolutions,” as some of our own scien- dimensi 
tific gentlemen have fancied they had made themselves thoroughly acquainted nor vir 
with “the law of storms,’—-commenced writing a series of articles in a Treland, 
newspaper entitled the Courrier de Paris. These are reproduced in the Others 
volume now published. He tells the world that these same articles, or dominio 
rather essays (considering the precarious condition of France at the time), and div 
being exclusively devoted to such a very delicate subject as “ revolutions in America 
general,” appeared at a most inopportune crisis. As to the newspaper itself should | 
—the Courrier de Paris—although it enrolled 4,000 new subscribers in the works uy 
same month, still it had the misfortune to fall into the hands of proprietor out the ¢ 
who were much more avaricious than courageous, and who consequently pre persons, 
ferred having money safely locked up in their bankers’ safe, to having their Time.” 


phy > an 


own persons incarcerated in a jail. M. Dromel exposes the principles and 
from the 


conduct of these puny proprietors. He mentions that their rule of action 


was this: “ That if one wants to make a paper have a large sale, it should prepared 
never be distinguished either by strong views or pungent phrases ; that its hot previ 
opinions should be either colourless or null, so that it might render itself With an ; 
acceptable to a great number of purchasers.” This mode of managing a news hot to be 
paper is so abhorent to M. Dromel’s notions of propriety that we copy, in his The fai: 
own words, his description of it :— hames of | 
80 tested 
* Un journal qui voulait se vendre devait se faire incolore et nul, afin de con- authors, n 
venir { un plus grand nombre d’acheteurs.” in the Suy 
homas, t 


M. Dromel feels a particular pleasure in stating that this time-serving 
policy was not attended with the profitable results which the proprietors had 
promised to themselves. On the contrary, the more quiescent the Cour 
de Paris became, the less eager were the public to read it—the subscriber 


Captain § 
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that had been crowding to its bureau in thousands when M. Dromel wi ried or a 
imparting to them his notions upon “ the law of revolutions,” abandoned th aliioat me 
journal en masse, and soon afterwards the paper was sold, like an old broker: sketch she 
down horse, to some literary knackers. Thereupon our author arrived 8 In es 






the conviction to which we have already referred, and to which full just 
cannot be done without quoting his very words :— 
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“Il ressorti pour moi de ces tiraillements la conviction que pour avoir de 
“37 . . . . . . . . . 9) 
idées 4 soi dans le journalisme, il fallait aussi avoir un journal a soi. 













He adds, that as every one cannot be the proprietor of a daily newsp' 
he abandoned all notions of journalism, ok resolved upon writing 4 bo* 
He consoled himself in so doing, he says, with the rellecticn that what Dé 
lost in the excitement produced by the promulgation of his ideas in 4 2° 
paper was more than compensated for by the consciousness of his comple 
freedom to write what he liked, and as long as he liked too, in his 0w® “ 
But then this notion of full freedom was checked by the reflection that, : 
matter what he wrote, his book was to be published in France. Here * 




























“er te ' tal in they hay 
his description of the position of an author in the French capital un Y have aq 
commencement of the year of grace 1858 :— Rf ‘ aa 

. Md wos 1 n e i 

* At that time, the main point to be considered was not to determin? ot ‘Re present ¢ 
might, or what might not, be said, but it was to know that one must be wot “ladies” 
and before all things—silent. The attempt of Orsini had just thrown bat ‘ “ominate ¢ 
into consternation, and amid the silence of stupefaction, the utterance” y ; 
single word would have been regarded as the cry of sedition. Freed? w .. of th 

: Ree? Liwarg. _Ay 

* La Loi des Révolutions. Les Générations—ies Nationalités—les Dynastice—les . Rontled for 






Par Justin Dromel. Paris: Didier et Cie., 35, Quai des Augustins. 1862. 
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ht, in book or newspaper, was the first of the victims prostrated by the 
peed g shells of the Rue Lepelletier.” 


detonalin 

‘ly for the author, things have greatly changed since then. The 
nl of Imperialists have conceived it to be their duty to break the 
= ce of years, and “to prevent the calm from degenerating into a morbid 
. ee and irremediable lethargy.” The war of Italy and the Decree of the 
ri 9 of November, 1860, have opened a new ¢fa, it seems, for France, as 
\{, Justin Dromel is now permitted to publish his treatise on “The Law of 

70 yns. 

Revrivork of M. Dromel is divided into three books. In the first book, 
Policy and its Laws,” there are three chapters, the first treating of 
«political science,” the second of “ France,” and the third “ political laws.” 
In the second book “The Law of Generations,” there are two chapters, the first 
designated “a theoretical” and the second “a historical” exposé. The third 
hook consists of three chapters, the first devoted to “ Nationalities,” the second 
to “Dynasties,” and the third to “ Religions.” It is probable that in a country 
ike France, which from 1789 to the present day has been agitated by violent, 
social, political, and dynastic changes, and which has had, since 1830, three 
different families secking to rule over it as monarchs, a work, such as 
vf. Justin Dromel has written, may find many readers. The English people 
are too practical to trouble themselves with the philosophy of “ the law of 
revolutions.” They have won for themselves all they desire to attain ; they 
now that under a monarchy they possess more privileges, exercise more rights, 
and enjoy more real liberty than any other people on the face of the globe, no 
matter What may be the form of government established amongst them. They 
know that it is in the rank vices of a population are sown the seeds of its 
fature enslavement; that with a decay of morality and a contempt of religion 
the best and happiest of institutions may be perverted into a cruel and 
intolerable tyranny,— “imperium, ex justissimo atque optimo, crudele 
intolerandumque factum.” Knowing this, they care neither for reading 
what theories a French philosopher may propound, nor what ingenuity he 
may display in accounting for the past, or in preparing for the future revolu- 
tions that may impend over the brave, but luckless, because still politically 
discontented, people of France. 





WALFORD’S “MEN OF THE TIME.” 


Tar compiler of the volume entitled “ Men of the Present Time,” states 
in his preface, that it it presents to the reader “the largest body of contem- 
porary biography which has yet appeared in this country.” The statement is 
perfectly correct. There has been no such complete work, upon the same 
plan, previously published. All antecedent biographical dictionaries were 
compiled upon a narrow scheme, and seemed to be confined within limited 
dimensions. Many of them recognized neither eminence, worth, talent, 
nor virtue, except within certain circles. Some seemed to forget that 
Ireland, Wales, and Scotland were portions of the United Kingdom. 
Others could discern no virtue and no valour outside of the British 
dominions, and to them the writers, scholars, statesmen, warriors, artists, 
and divines of Germany, France, Italy, Spain, and the United States of 
America were as non-existent, and therefore individuals of whom no notice 
should be taken—in a “ biographical dictionary!” In referring to such 
works upon former occasions, we have been under the necessity of pointing 
out the omission of not merely individuals, but of whole sects and classes of 
persons. No such fault is to be found with Mr. Walford’s “ Men of the 
Time.” He has laboured constantly to give a copious contemporary biogra- 
phy; and the value of the present edition of his book may be estimated 
from the fact that “about fourteen hundred additional memoirs have been 
prepared expressly for its pages.” The book contains 837 pages ; each name 
not previously incorporated in preceding biographical dictionaries is marked 
with an asterisk, and there is scarcely a page in which these asterisks are 
not to be found. 

The fairest way of testing a book of this description is by seeking out for 
names of persons of whose biography one wishes to know something. We have 
so tested Mr. Walford’s book ; and, after an hour’s search amongst living 
authors, missed but four names, and one of these we afterwards discovered 
inthe Supplement. The three that we could not discover were Mr. Moy 
Thomas, the Rev. C. W. Russell, the President of Maynooth College, and 
Vaptain Sherard Osborn, R.N. Doubtless, others trying the unerring 
accuracy of the work by the same test, may also be able to discover, in 
sone of the professions, omissions of names they would wish to see noticed ; 
but in so doing—in so testing the work—they will be astonished at the 
‘ariety of the information supplied, and also be gratified in finding that 
almost every one they seek for is noted down, and a satisfactory biographical 
sketch given of him. 

In collecting materials for a work like the present, Mr. Walford must 
ive pursued the same course as that adopted in his “ Peerage,” “ Baronetage,” 
aud that useful book of his respecting “ the landed gentry”—he must have 
‘ought for information at “ the fountain head,” and collected his biographies 
~—_ those best able to state facts—namely, from the “ living men and 
Yomen " whose names appear in his pages. Bearing this in mind, it is curious 
rtd dpa many individuals are of letting the world know what was 
ees a ned year in which they were born. “A lady,” it is said, “never 
Walford’s b . age.” But, judging of the correctness of the adage by Mr. 
more disin - ; we would be disposed to infer that “ gentlemen” were still 

co c ~~ to admit that, amid the laurels with which fame or fortune 
\ Some ard yee temples, time—inexorable time !—had interwoven its 
poe and yellow leaf.” Most of the ladies who appear amongst “the men 
ich ware either frankly stated the year in which they were born, or 
pon a“ f ccidentally or intentionally skipped over a lustrum, and perched 
a Ps - ancy date ; whereas numbers of “‘ the men of the time” are born 
the Mey period, such as “early in the present century,” or “ Within 
“ladies” ous tale or “at the beginning of the present century.” The 

oY Udtes, 


rT ” : : ” ial generalities, ¢ 
abominate The “men” delight in decennial generalities, and 


the particularity of a fixed year for the commencement of their 
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W men) f- Time : a Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Living Characters (including 
Laward W alf iy edition, thoroughly revised and brought down to the present time. By 
ord, M.A., late Scholar of Baliol College Oxford. London: Routledge, Warne, | 
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biography. How these sensitive old-young men must have hated the inquisi- 
torial investigations of the Census enumerators, We fancy them when asked 
their exact age, under a pecuniary penalty if they did not tell the truth, 
being seized with the same horror which one of Dumas’s heroes expresses 
when he says, “I have always been in much greater dread of pen, ink, an 
paper, than of a sword or a pistol :”—* Jai toujours eu plus peur d'une 
plume, dune bouteille d’encre, et dune feuille de papier, que d'une épée ou 
d'un pistolet.” 

To compile a work like this, is a species of toil which exacts great vigilance 
care, and caution. It is a work of facts, and not of Opinions. It is intended 
for the information of all, and should be presented in such a form as to give 
offence to none. This portion of his duty, the revisal and correction, the sim- 
piiying and arranging of the variety of materials with which he was supplied, 

{r. Walford has performed in a manner calculated to give general satisfaction. 
To the readers of newspapers and of books he has supplied a most valuable 
assistant. Whether a person be interested in American or Continental politics, 
or is a reader of French, German, and Italian literature, he will, with very 
rare exceptions, find in Mr. Walford’s “ Men of the Time” all the information 
he can desire to have as to the past career of persons now taking an active 
part in the politics of the world, or who are, as authors or artists, contributing 
to its enlightenment, its adornment, or amusement. ‘“ Who,” says Valerius 
Maximus, in his dedication to Tiberius Cesar, “ could comprehend, in a small 
number of volumes, the deeds of every century?” “ Quis enim omnis evi 
gesta modico voluminum numero comprehenderit?” We do not attempt 
to answer the question, but it may be safely affirmed, that in one 
goodly-sized volume, not numbering nine hundred pages, Mr. Walford has 
compiled a work which includes the deeds and “ the doers” of the present 
century, and has given to that work the fitting title of “ Men of the Time,”— 
a book alike indispensable to the politician and the student, and, as such, 
justly entitled to the patronage of the public. 











THE STORY OF MY LIFE* 


THE disposal of unmarried women has always been a social difficulty in 
Protestant and civilized communities. Among Oriental nations they do not 
exist as a class. In Roman Catholic countries they are, for the most part, 
quietly absorbed by different religious vocations. The Greek Church, we 
believe, has also some species of institution’ adapted to their peculiar wants, 
But in Germany and England, Norway and Sweden, it is not so, and of late 
years much has been written and said, especially by ladies who are them- 
selves unmarried, on the sufferings, the trials, and the duties of their celibate 
state. 

The book before us is interesting, partly as showing that thoughts and 
feelings of a nature very similar to those which have lately been at work in 
England on the subject of single women, are also preve lent in Germany, 
and partly because the authoress of it is a more noticeable person than the 
majority of those ladies who trade on their self-indulgence and discontent. 
Fanny Lewald is of Jewish extraction, and was born at Konigsberg in 1811. 
She was baptised at the age of seventeen, and about three years afterwards 
took a long journey with her father at a time when travelling was a rarer and 
less Adio pleasure than it is now. At this point, the “ Years of Suffer- 
ing,” as the somewhat affected second title of the book calls them, seem to 
have begun, and to have continued with little intermission till about 1841, 
when she first began to write for the public. 

The description of this first journey is written in a clear, lively style, 
which bears the same relation to ordinary German writing that “ Evelina” 
bears to the Rambler, In 1832, the year in which she and her father left 
Konigsberg, it was thought wonderfully quick travelling to spend only 
seventy-two hours in going from that place to Berlin. But then, in the days 
of her grandfather, it had taken a fortnight to go from Konigsberg to 
Leipzig. People loved to relate how the uncomfortable post-chaises stuck 
fast in the ruts and holes with which the road was sbvietl ; how frequently 
they were overturned and the wretched passengers lay, afraid to stir, among 
their trunks and packages ; and how the saree pere de famille made his 
will and set his house in order before undertaking so long and perilous a 
journey. Even in 1832 the way was long and tiresome. To be seventy-two 
hours without regular sleep was a considerable tax on the strength ; and the 
possibility of having Polish Jews, wrapped in heavy dirty furs, for compa- 
nions, did not add to the pleasures of the route. But Madame Lewald felt 
nothing of all this. We, who are steeped in excitement from our childhood, 
can scarcely understand the delight with which a girl, already past twenty, 
found herself for the first time in a great capital, and the luxury to which 
we are accustomed in England makes us fers as she confesses that part of 
the charm of Berlin was owing to her having a room to herself, with red silk 
blinds and a carpet all over it. She seems, however, to have been little 
pleased with the Berlin acquaintances to whom she was introduced. The 
women were superficial and half-educated, the men stiff and formal, 
One of these latter, a certain Geheimrath, made so unpleasant an impression 
upon her that she begged her father to deliver no more letters of introduc- 
tion, and consequently missed the opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
Varnhagen von Ense and his wife, a circumstance she greatly regretted. 

From Berlin they went to Leipsic, and thence to Weimar, where they 
stayed only to see the house of Goéthe, then a few weeks dead. They then 
travelled by Frankfort, Darmstadt, and other less remarkable places, to 
Baden-Baden, where they made some stay. There they met Ludwig Robert, 
the brother of Rahel Varnhagen, and his beautiful wife. Borne lived near 
them, and they were in the habit of meeting him. The ladies of her uncle’s 
family were intimately acquainted with Meyerbeer'’s wife and mother. A 
new and brighter life than any that home had afforded seemed to open 
before her. Her father, after a few weeks, left her here with her uncle and 

aunt, who were to take her with them to Breslau, where they resided. Their 


journey thither was long and tedious ; an old great-aunt, who was with 


them, refused to halt in any town which the cholera had visited, and as the 
cholera then had been in almost every town in Germany, the delays and 





changes of route in trying to avoid it, were endless. 
In Breslau she was thrown among a whole clan of aunts and uncles and 





fhe Story of My Life. By Fanny Lewald. Berlin: 1862. 


* Meine Lebensgeschichte. 
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cousins. One of these latter, named Henry Simon, was at the time suffering 
from profound melancholy. He had been compelled to fight a duel, in which 
he had shot his adversary. He had delivered himself up to justice, and had 
undergone a lengthened imprisonment, from which he had only been freed 
by a general amnesty. Madame Lewald seems to have been prejudiced 
against him by his crime, in the beginning of their acquaintance. Unluckily for 
her this prejudice did not last, and she conceived for him an attachment which 
was not returned, and which embittered the next ten years of her existence. 
But till this attachment began her residence at Breslau was agreeable. Her 
uncle’s library was open to her, and in it she first made acquaintance with the 
modern school of French writers. Her course of reading led her to think 
much on the education of women in Germany, and she makes some sensible 
remarks on the efforts made by mothers to keep their daughters in a childish, 
half-developed state long after the years of womanhood had come. 

The separation from her cousin, which her return home rendered necessary, 
was a terrible blow. It was followed by another less severe but still painful. 
Her most intimate friend had joined a sect whose opinions seem to have 
been a cross between Pietism and St. Simonianism. They were afterwards 
known as the “ Muckers.” The sect was founded by two clergymen of some 
importance in Konigsberg, Ebel and Diestel, the former of whom had been 
Madame Lewald’s tutor. It gradually obtained a large following, principally 
among elderly gentlewomen and young ladies. But it was not destined to 
exist long. Scandal began to whisper that its chiefs had shamefully abused 
their influence over their followers. For Lewald’s father was recommended 
to break off all intimacy between his daughter and the friend who had joined 
the “ Muckers.” The principals of these last were finally prosecuted, and it 
was made but too évident that their pretended sanctity had been only a 
cloak for every species of profligacy and vice. 

Her life flowed on after this uneventfully enough, in pining after her 
attractive cousin and generally bemoaning her hard fate. We confess we 
feel more inclined to pity her family than herself. A person so exacting and 
so useless as Madame Lewald was by her own showing, must have been a 
sore trial to any household. Her relations with her cousin were very curious 
and marked by that sentimentality and 
characterizes most German love affairs. A languid correspondence went on 


roneness to disquisition which | 


be denied, that for originality of thought and poetical inspiration, his 
positions are far above the level of ordinary productions. Nothing can be pa oeg 
or more imposing than the opening of the overture in question, nor can We 4 


| perhaps greater passion and higher dramatic power than in the subsequ 
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between them for years. At one time he fell passionately in love with some | 


one else. He wroté off an account of his feelings to Fanny, though he seems 
to have been fully aware of her passion for him, and when the lady refused, 
appealed to her for sympathy. 

‘The first ideas of independence were given her by an acquaintance she 
formed with some actresses. About the same time she saw Madame Schroder 
Derient, who impressed her deeply. A little later she went to Berlin, to 
live with an uncle and aunt. The description of their household is amusing, 
and will be recognized as only too faithful by all who have seen anything of 
the comfortless interiors of Germany. She was there when Frederick III. 
dicd, and up to the commencement of her literary career, which came about 
as follows, and with which the book now before us ends. 

In the year 1841, Madame Lewald’s cousin wrote to her to say that he 

wished her to write for the Europa, a paper in which he was interested. He 
wanted a description of the coronation festivities which had recently taken 
lace. Her father’s permission had first to be obtained. He seems to have 
fiad the old-fushioned German dislike to a woman’s writing for the public, 
and he only permitted it under the strict proviso that even the most intimate 
friends were not to know. 

Madame Lewald has written several novels: “Clementine,” “ Jenny,” 
“Eine Lebensfrage,” “Prince Louis Ferdinand,” “ Liebesbriefe,” “ Wand- 
lungen,” followed each other in quick succession. Late in life she married 
Adolf Stahr, who is honourably known as the author of several books of 
travel in Italy. She now holds a distinguished place in the literary 
society of Berlin. Her powers of description are considerable, and her 
intentions are thoroughly honest, but she has little inventive genius, and 
can only write pleasingly about things and persons she has actually seen. 
Still all credit is due to a woman who, in her day, had courage to surmount 
that Chinese work of antiquated prejudices and follies, which opposed itself 
not only to authorship, but to anything like intellectual development in 
women. 


-_—— 





MUSIC. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.—HERR 
KLINDWORTH'’S CONCERTS, 

Ovr two great orchestral institutions have in close succession resumed their 
labours for the year 1862. On Monday last the Philharmonic Society proudly 
entered upon its fiftieth season, while on the following Wednesday the Musical 
Society of London had the satisfaction of inaugurating the fourth year of its 
prosperous reign. By right of seniority, therefore, as well as of historic interest, 
the former has the first claim to our attention. To have withstood for halfa 
century the vicissitudes common to most human enterprises is in itself an achieve- 
ment which demands recognition, and deserves our sympathy and respect. We 
have, therefore, to congratulate the directors upon the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Society's existence, at the same time expressing the hope that an equally long 
and brilliant career may be in store for it. The good which the Philharmonic 
Society has done to musical art in England is incalculable, and we see no reason 
whatever why, with care and judgment and due regard to the spirit of the times, 
it should not continue to exercise a most beneficial influence on the state of music 
in this country. 

The success of the first concert augurs well for the future, considered either 
with reference to the selection or to the execution of the music. In- 
stead of two symphonies and two concertos, the programme included only 
one symphony—Beethoven’s “ Eroica”—and one concerto, that in A minor, 
No. 22, of Viotti. Of the three overtures, Robert Schumann's prelude to 
«“ Genoveva” deserves special commendation. Although belonging to the 
new German school, Schumann was a composer whose works may rank 
with the best compositions of modern times. If in his writings we do 
not find that classical purity, that symmetrical beauty, so much to be 
admired in the works of the old masters, on the other hand it cannot 


allegro. In the development of his subjects, Schumann no doubt goes ont of 
beaten track, and in so doing falls occasionally into errors of form and beant 
but to this danger all innovators are exposed. His, at all events, is no eink { 
type, no mere copy of accepted models. Schumann thinks for himsejr m2 
though we may not always agree with his ideas of the beautiful, we must, tiie 
theless, admit that his aim is ever pure and noble. We feel certain the Shien 
his great works are heard, the better will they be understood and appreciated 
Another novelty was the violin concerto of Viotti, played by Herr Joachim 


We are indebted to the great violinist for having allowed the two concertos of 


Beethoven and Mendelssohn for once to remain undisturbed in their glory 
Much as we admire and love those noble examples of art, we cannot bnt think 
that the ear tires as much of always hearing the same music as the palate tire, 
of the same delicacies, and that tovjours perdriv may be justly applied to this 
case. Viotti’s concertos are, moreover, masterpieces in their way. For true 
melody, winning simplicity, and pathos, his works stand unrivalled in the BChoo) 
of classical violin music. They possess, moreover, this advantage over othe, 
similar compositions, that they are admirably adapted to the instrument, displayin 
its characteristics with remarkable felicity. The concerto in A minor chosen nd 
Herr Joachim is one of the most celebrated, if not the most beautiful, of “ 
twenty-nine composed by Viotti. It may not be generally known that the author 
who was born in 1753, at Fontanetto, a small town in Piedmont, resided in 
England at various intervals, and died in London in the year 1824. Though the 
greatest player of his time, hein later years but seldom appeared in public, owing 
to some slight he experienced at one of his performances in Paris. He, however 
played some of his finest concertos in London, at the concerts conducted by Salomon, 
in the very same rooms in which Herr Joachim delighted the audience on Monday 
last. Viotti’s playing was renowned for grandeur and purity of tone, fine sentimen; 
variety of expression, and elegance of execution. Add to this, perfection of 
mechanism, and we have also the chief features of Joachim’s performance. The 
cadences introduced in the first and second movements are left to the option of 
the player, being, in fact, no more than points d’orgue, frequently found in 
Haydn’s quartets and other works of that time. Herr Joachim’s interpolations 
were in admirable keeping with the music, growing, as it were, out of the 
original thoughts, and so ingeniously worked out that they formed part and 
parcel of the whole. Later in the evening the famous violinist astonished and 
delighted the audience with a Sarabande and Bourrée, by Sebastian Bach, for 
violin solo—one of these achievements which alone would suffice to stamp 
Joachim as an artist of genius. 

We have dwelt at some length on this performance on account of its excellence 
and novelty. It must not be supposed, however, that the execution of the 
“Sinfonia Eroica,’’ Weber's “Jubilee Overture,” with which the concert very 


| appropriately commenced, Schumann’s “ Genoveva,” and Cherubini’s “ Fariska” 








was less deserving of praise. Beethoven’s lofty and gigantic creation has been to 
often described to require any comment on our part. The “ Eroica” symphony, 
as an immortal tribute offered by one genius to another, forms as great an epoch 
in the history of art as do the deeds of Napoleon in the history of nations. With 
the performance in general, little fault is to be found. It was characterized by 
vigour, precision, and éclat, but here and there we observed the old tendency to 
exaggerated accentuation, and the same preponderance of the stringed over the 
wood and brass instruments. We have said it again and again, delicacy ani 
refinement are wanting in our orchestral performances. But for this short- 
coming our orchestras would be the first in the world. 

We cannot say that Madame Guerrabella and Miss Lascelles were as successfil 
in their efforts as they have been on other occasions. Both Mozart’s aria from 
‘** La Clemenza di Tito” and Gliick’s grand “scena” from Orfeo, seemed some- 
what above their strength, requiring great depth of expression and powerful de. 
clamation. The old duet from “Il Ratto di Proserpina,” by Winter, was very 
prettily sung. It is needless to add that Professor Sterndale Bennett, at once 
the resuscitator and champion of the Philharmonic Society, was warmly greete! 
on entering the orchestra, and conducted with great judgment and discretion. 

The spirit of independence which so strongly characterizes the English peop! 
is nowhere more strikingly displayed than at our public entertainments. Itis ou 
to be regretted that it is not always accompanied by good taste. It seems ” 
have become the fashion to arrive at a concert half an hour too late, and 
depart half an hour too soon. Thus, the overture to “Die Zauberflite,” wit 
which the concert of the Musical Society of London opened, was played befi 
empty benches. Mozart’s aria, “Dolce corde amate,” instrumented by ¥* 
Henry Smart, and beautifully sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby, was just concluded 
when the greater part of the audience found themselves in their seats. 1 
year the concerts commenced at half-past eight; this year, eight o'clock was the 
hour. The council had taken the precaution to notify the alteration in all ™ 
announcements and all the programmes, respectfully requesting the audience 
“to be seated before the commencement of the concerts.” It matters not. Peop* 
will do as they please, and care neither for council, art, or artists. The overta 
“Le Carnaval Romain,” by Berlioz, a work of great interest, full of life a0 
spirit, the last piece in the programme, was, of course, the signal for 4 gener 
departure, and, though beautifully played, was listened to with most partial att 
tion. Herr Joachim, who once more was the hero of the evening, obtained, how 
ever, an attentive hearing, and met with a most enthusiastic reception. On ¥* 
occasion the great violinist appeared rather in the light of a composer than “ 
executant, having chosen his own concerto for performance. It is written?” 
Hungarian style, and naturally partakes much of the national characte™ " 
concerto is divided into three movements :—1. Allegro; 2. Romance ; yer 
alla zingara. The last two movements pleased us most. In the allegro—* e 
of uncommon length—the violin plays too subordinate a part. When we © 
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pordinate, we do not mean that the instrument is forgotten ; on the contrary, 
“ throughout severely taxed, but not always in a pleasing manner. Herr 
aah, than whom no one knows better how to bring out the charm of the 
playing the compositions of the great masters, seems to have been 
entirely forgetful of the aim of the instrument in writing for it himself. He 
eeldom allows his sweet tones to prevail. His cantabile is either broken off 
overpowered by the orchestra. In his passages he makes too frequent use of 
; uble notes, and generally looks more to elaboration than to beauty. Not so, how- 
et the romance. Here his fine tone, his deep feeling, are abundantly dis- 


yiolin 1m 


ver, in . ‘ . , 
ay In the finale, likewise, the marvellous dexterity of hand and bow is 
hae to the greatest advantage. But as we have said, his concerto, though, as 


a whole, highly interesting, and clearly the work of a great musician, is not calcu- 
lated to please, chiefly on account of the ungrateful manner in which the violin is 
treated. That it was played to perfection no one will doubt. At the conclusion 
the composer was loudly applauded, and unanimously recalled. 

Beethoven's overture to “ Leonora,” op. 138 (Posthumous),the first of the four 
overtures composed for his opera, is less frequently performed than those in E 
major, and in C with the trumpet solo. It was written in 1805, and played at 
the first performance of “ Fidelio.” It is likewise in the key of C major, and 
though, perhaps, not quite so grand and overpowering as the “ Leonora,” so well 
known to all concert audiences, is, nevertheless, a masterpiece, and thoroughly 
Beethovenish. It was followed by the symphony in A (so called Italian) by 
Mendelssohn. So familiar to the performers and the audience is this charming 
work, wherein the genius of the composer manifests itself in every bar, that it 
seemed like an old friend whose features are at once recognized, and to whose 
words we listen with delight. The symphony was splendidly performed. Yet 
a little more light and shade and the execution might have been prononnced per- 
fect. Of the singing of Mozart’s aria, by Madame Sainton, we have already 
spoken. She also joined Madame Guerrabella in an unknown duet by Handel, 
likewise scored ‘for the occasion by Henry Smart. We could not well judge of 
the beauty of the music, owing to the uncertainty of intonation on the part of the 
soprano. We fear Madame Guerrabella was not sufficiently acquainted with the 
duet. She was more successful in the great air from “ Robin Hood,” “ Hail, 
happy morn,” 

Before concluding our notice of the musical doings of the week we wish to say 
a few words on the first of the three concerts of chamber music, given by Herr 
Klindworth, Messrs H. and R. Blagrove, Deichmann, and Daubert. It may be 
remembered that these clever artists united their efforts last year in a similar 
manner, With a view of presenting the English public with some unknown and 
untried works that had obtained a large share of attention on the continent. 
True to this principle, the programme of the first concert, held on Tuesday last, 
at the Hanover-square Rooms, included, besides a trio, by Beethoven, for violin, 
viola, and violoncello, and a sonata, by Bach, for pianoforte and violin, two new 
trios by Volkmann and Cwsar Auguste Franck, composers unknown in this 
country. The trio of Franck, if we remember rightly, was introduced last year 
at one of the concerts, and well deserved a second hearing. We by far prefer it 
to the trio of Volkmann. Indeed, some portions of it are beautiful. The second 
movement, “allegro molto,’ and the finale are highly original, and full of 
expressive melody. ‘The whole work abounds in happy ideas; we might almost 
say, there are too many of them. ‘They are all good in themselves; but follow 
each other so closely that they appear disconnected, thereby destroying the unity 
and symmetry of the composition. In Volkmann, on the other hand, the music 
emanates from one predominant thought carried through the entire trio. To this 


no objection can be taken ; but, unfortunately, the subjects partake too much of a | 


dreamy, vague, fitful character, are too often interrupted by fantastic notions, and 
linally leave the hearer ina maze. Both works, however, are very interesting, 
and were executed with the utmost skill, taste, and precision, by Messrs. Klind- 
worth, Blagrove, and Daubert. The performances of Herr Deichmann and R. 
Blagrove in the pieces alluded to above, were equally worthy of praise. Miss 
janks was the vocalist. We can recommend these choice evenings to all’ lovers 


of good music. At the next meeting a quintet by Rubinstein and a trio by 
Schubert will be performed. 








CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


Few of our readers will have forgotten Bunsen and Kirchhoff’s unique dis- 
covery in solar and stellar chemistry, which was, at the time of public attention 
being drawn to it, so fully illustrated and explained in these pages. The great fact 
Which formed the basis of their deductions was a continuation of an observation 
of Foucault’s. A non-luminous spirit or gas-flame, in which a compound of the 
metal sodium is allowed to volatilize, and its vapour become incandescent, has 


long been remarkable for the intense yellow light which it evolves. 
the spectrosco 
fi 


Examined in 
pe, this light is found to consist of rays of one refrangibility only, 
“ming a brilliant yellow double line, occupying the position which, in the solar 
‘pectrum, is filled by the black double line D. This coincidence caused many 
y mthare to suspect that there was some unknown connection between the 
: whee artificial spectra ; but although it is certain that the principal facts were 
Prenton relation to the occurrence and reversal of the lines of the spectrum 
wine directed his attention to the subject, it has been invested with a 
iagacen this physicist, who has propounded a theory which embraces and 
series ve t . greater number of the phenomena. Foucault, in 1819, proved 
teeline “ ¥ lack line D, and the artificial luminous line of the soda flame, fell on 
iteelf a e ame place, and moreover showed that the electric arc, which of 
the pi = luminous line, was capable of casting a shadow of the same line on 
ry D fest offering an example of a medium which of itself emits the 
hes Arorlrpees: is at the same time opaque to the same rays when they come 
of sherars uminous source. These observations of Foucault contain the germ 

8 generalization, but their ingenious author was far from perceiving 








their fullimportance. Kirchhoff’s theory, as our readers will doubtless remember, 
is founded upon the observation that highly-luminous sodium vapour is opaque to 
the rays which itself emits,—the luminous line of sodium can, in fact, be reversed 
into a black line, by passing a brighter light through its ignited vapour, and in 
like manner the bright bands in the spectra of other metals can be reversed by 
the same means. Kirchhoff therefore supposes that the black lines in the solar 
spectrum are caused by the brilliant light from the solid nucleus of the sun 
passing through the incandescent atmosphere containing different metallic vapours, 
whose luminous lines are thereby reversed to dark ones; and from a comparison 
of the lines, he draws the conclusion that certain metals are present in the sun, 
whilst certain others are absent. This, then, is the theory of the constitution of 
the sun which is generally admitted at present. We have thought it advisable 
to thus recapitulate the leading features of it, by way of introduction to the 
following most important observation which has just been made, although, from 
its full explanation in these pages at the time of its announcement, the theory 
may be familiar to many of our readers. 

M. Fizeau, a physicist so well known in connection with the physical measure- 
ment of the velocity of light, has been for some time past engaged in researches 
in which an intense but perfectly homogeneous light is requisite. Finding the 
simple light which a soda compound communicates to a flame not of sufficient 
intensity, this experimenter tried other methods of obtaining intense homogeneous 
light. Amongst other reactions, he was led to burn the metal sodium in air, in 
the expectation that as the combustion was accompanied with an extraordinary 
development of heat and light, a homogeneous light of the desired intensity 
would in this way be very easily obtained. Upon experimenting with this light, 
however, M. Fizeau found that the light of burning sodium was quite different in 
its character to that known as the ordinary soda flame. ‘The latter, when 
examined by spectrum analysis, shows a luminous double line D, on a dark 
ground. But the former was found to emit a light which, in the spectroscope, 
appeared continuous from the red to the violet, with the exception that the line 
D stood out perfectly black on a luminous ground. This phenomenon is thus 
entirely opposite to what is observed in other flames containing sodium. With 
these the whole of the spectrum is absent, with the exception of a luminous line 
D, while with burning sodium all the colours of the spectrum are brilliant, except 
the ray D, which is entirely wanting. This effect is only observed when the 
combustion is taking place vigorously. At first the line D is brilliant on a black 
ground, but as the intensity of combustion increases, other rays seem to rise up 
on each side of D, and as these spread sideways, and appear of their proper 
colours, the line D becomes faint until it is entirely wanting, and the spectrum 
appears in its ordinary colours. 

This is a most important observation, whether it is viewed as an isolated fact 
or in its relations to the recent theories of the sun’s composition. The emission 
by burning sodium of rays of every refrangibility, except the ray called, par excel- 
lence, the soda line, is a phenomenon which must cause the present theory of the 
solid nucleus and gaseous envelope of the sun to be somewhat modified, if it has 
not to be abandoned altogether. The whole subject, however, requires, and will 
doubtless obtain, careful experimental elucidation, and until more light is thrown 
upon the matter by these means, we must refrain from hazarding speculations as 
to possible consequences arising from this curious observation. As Dr. Miller 
very justly observes, the present ‘occasion seems to be not unfitted to put some 
ardent minds upon their guard; for it appears by some to have been hastily 
assumed, in a spirit of self-confidence, that we already have the key to every- 
thing upon this subject. A possible way to new truth has indeed been opened ; 
here, doubtless, as in all other cases where we are permitted to obtain a further 
glimpse into the machinery of the universe, we shall see but fresh proofs of ex- 
haustless wisdom on the part of the great Author of nature; and instead of 
boasting of our triumphs, we shall, if we pursue our researches in a right spirit, 
be taught a lesson of reverent humility as we are allowed to raise a fresh corner 
of the veil which separates that which is known to man from the infinitely greater 
portion which still lies beyond. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DOUBLE OBSERVATIONS OF A METEOR, 


To the Editor of “The London Review.” 
Sir,—The following is the only double observation of a meteor that could be 
obtained between Aylesbury and London, owing to variable weather, during the 
present year. The upper view is 


.* the path as seen from Aylesbury, 
Camelcopardus ° 


the lower as seen from London; 
and while the times coincided 
within a minute and a half, and 
the meteor appeared at each station 
as a bright first magnitade star 
moving slowly without train or 
sparks, it was in each case the 
solitary observation of one hour 
from 11 to 12 P.M. on a cloudless 
night. The lines of sight, for the 
first appearance, pass within 3 miles 
of each other at 44} miles above 
Melton Mowbray, in Leicestershire. 
Those for disappearance are only 
24 miles apart, at 474 miles above 
Macclesfield, in Cheshire, and this 
¥ course (of 60 miles) was performed 
with a velocity of 40 to 45 miles a 
a” second, in a little less than a second 
and a half. 
We must judge from its mean 
distance that it burned with the 
brilliance of 2,500 ordinary gas-jcts, which would, in that brief interval, consume 


Polaris* 


Andromeda 
es -? 





Casstopeia ° 6 epheus 


The upper arrow shows the apparent path of Meteor at 
Aylesbury, the lower one its path as seen at London, 
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five cubic feet of gas. Ata distance of half a mile, it would have shed a light 
equal to that of the full moon ; but we cannot, from want of any knowledge of the 
magnitade of the flame, form a judgment of the intensity of its combustion. 
I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
6, Ashby-road, Canonbury, N., March 7, 1862. Avex. 8. Herscue.. 





SAFETY LAMPS. 


Sir,—I have for some time been thinking of writing to you on a matter of 
public importance, about which I am not sufficiently informed to take it up 
aw but it would give you no trouble. Has any public reward ever been 

ered for the best improvement on Davy’s Sarery Lamp? And, if not, would it 
not be an excellent thing to do so, in connection with the approaching Exhibition ? 
I am quite aware that the old construction, from its dim light, has led to the loss 
of many lives, as the protecting gauze has often been removed by the workmen ; 
and, if I am not mistaken, the remedy has been sought rather in locking or 
screwing up the lamp than in improving the light, or, if the light has been 
attempted to be improved, it has been by means rendering it l¢ss portable. I 
know so little of the matter that I only throw out as a suggestion the inquiry, 
Why should not the lantern consist of a strong metal parallelopiped, open at top, 
bottom, and one side, the top and bottom to be protected, as now, by wire gauze, 
or, preferably, an arrangement of minute tubes, as suggested, I think, by Murray, 
the old chemical lecturer ; the open side to be occupied by three thicknesses of 
strong plate glass, one behind the other, with a small interval between them, very 
firmly and closely secured in the iron frame. It strikes me that thus there would 
be plenty of light, and yet full security against a fall, or a sudden blow from a 
splinter of coal or rock ; such a fence would be more difficult of fracture than one 
of wire yauze, and if a crack did happen, so long as there was no hole, there 
would be no danger of explosion. Forgive my troubling you with a subject of 
which you will probably at once perceive my ignorance, but you will agree that 
it is of national importance, and should nothing effectual have been done, now 
would be a suitable time. 

Believe me, dear Sir, yours sincerely, 


Hardwicke Parsonage, Hay, South Wales. T. W. Wess. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Pyrnon Experiments.—In testing the heat of the incubating python 


and her eggs it will be readily imagined that the most sensitive thermo- . 


meters would be uired to obtain reliable and satisfactory results, not only 
on account of the possible danger, through disturbing and irritating the snake, 
of her striking and giving the operator a lacerated wound with her pointed 
teeth, but from the desirability of obtaining as instantaneous results as possi- 
ble to avoid the interference of cold drafts of air, alterations of the crea- 
ture’s position, and other circumstances, which must produce interferent 
effects. To Messrs. Negretti & Zambra the highest praise is due for having 
manufactured expressly for these experiments the most sensitive and most 
perfect thermometers ever constructed. In less than three seconds the quick- 
silver will rise or fall from one end of the scale-tube to the other; and, although 
a longer time than this has always been allowed by the reptiles in the 
experiments made, it was most advisable to be provided with efficient means 
against any emergencies. It is a pleasure to us to be able to speak of these 
instruments in their purely scientific aspect, for in a business point the mann- 
facture of such delicate thermometers could scarcely prove remunerative to those 
excellent makers, while it is but justice to them to say that the scientific results 
attained are all and the only recompense they have received for their pains- 
taking and praiseworthy efforts. 

We have been at some trouble to ascertain the size, diameter of bore, and method 
of constructing these thermometers. The total length of the tube is 13 inches, and 
the bore, by actual measurement, was found to be less than the +;5th of an inch 
in diameter ; in the experiments the motion of the mercury in it was watched with 
a powerful hand-lens or magnifier. The range of the scale is from 30° to 105° ; 
the Jength of the bulb, or reservoir for the mercury $ inch, its diameter } inch ; 
it is made extremely thin, so as to insure the greatest sensitiveness by the 
quickest possible transmission of temperature. It is very curious to watch, in 
the laboratory of these makers, the construction of such fine instruments, to see 
with what marvellous certainty and precision, by the aid of appropriate and equally 
wonderful, though simple machinery, the most exquisite results are obtained, 
and how that which seems, before we have witnessed the operation, an impos- 
sibility, becomes to the experimental maker a comparatively simple affair. Sup- 
pose a thermometer is required having a range of scale of 12 inches for 100", a 
tube is selected which promises, from its outward regularity, to be of even dimen- 
sions throughout its entire length. Into the bore of this tube a portion of mercury 
about an inch long is forced; the tube is then placed on a dividing engine, 
and the mercury made to travel up to the bore, by successive stages, to the full 
extent of the intended range of scale, the length occupied by the mercury at 
cach prcgressive distance being accurately measured by a micrometer-telescope 
fixed on the engine. In this way the increased or decreased length of the inch 
of mercury as it traverses each successive portion of the bore affords the means 
of easily detecting the slightest variations in its diameter. For these variations 
an adequate allowance is made in the subsequent process of dividing the 
The usual mode of blowing the thermometer is resorted to, for experienced 
blowers will judge with astonishing accuracy the size of the bulb required to give 
a certain range, by merely glancing at the bore of the tube they are going to 
operate on. To accomplish the scoring of the given range of scale (in our 
illustration 12 inches for 100°), twelve inches of mercury, or the range required, 
is forced into the bore, and then accurately weighed. Suppose the weight to be 
half a grain, 130 times this weight, or 65 grains, will give as nearly as possible 
the required range, provided the mercury be pure, and of the average specific 
gravity; this rule being based upon the fact that mercury expands 'y of its bulk 
for 180° of temperature, or from 32° to 212°. The scale-divisions of thermometers 
are made by measurement according to the ascertained expansion of the mercury 


in the tube compared with a standard thermometer, except in the case of | 
These are mace | 


thermometers having ranges above the boiling-point of water. 
without reference to any other thermometers, and are called “ standards.” The 
thermometers used in the python experiments were compared with a standard at 
every 5°, and at these points accurately marked off, the proportionate sub- 
divisions between them being ascertained by the dividing-engine, which 
is capable of measuring, and even ruling, if the diamond-point will hold true, 
to the qotetT of an inch. 
each five degrees,—the inch being represented by 20,000. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that each degree would have to be 2888, long. The engine was therefore 


| 


set at 2,993 and the thermometer scale marked off. We have t it very 
sirable to record thoroughly the process of manufacture of the delicate instry, 
ments used in the python experiments, and the pains bestowed in their 
facture; for it may be long before any similar opportunity occurs aga 
observing the conditions of those snakes during their incubations, and 
the utility of the records taken in this instance will be all the more valuable 
every detail of these examinations is properlyreported, and every facility given ¢ “ 
checking the results obtained by these instruments, which are undoubtedly most 
accurate and trustworthy. ) 

Sonar Ecupse or Dec. 31, 1861.—Observations were made at Guepo, b, 
M. Cruger, with a telescope of 44 inches focus and 2°6 inchesopening. The §,. 
contact occurring sooner than was expected, was not observed, nor was the last 
contact, in consequence of clouds. The commencement and end of totality wore 
noted respectively at 8h. 26m. 25s., and 8h. 27m. 20s. A.M. At San-Fernands 
Mr. Warner observed it with the telescope of a theodolite, of 6 inches diamete, 
M. Cruger describes the number of rose-coloured protuberances as consi : 
and mentions one nearly detached cloud. These appearances are confirmed by 
M. Devenish, who took observations at the same station. 


New Puotometer.—M. Kayser, of Dantzig, has proposed a method of 
measuring the relative sizes of stars by the thickness of a prism of dense 
where, in its passage through, the light of each star is extinguished. If ty, 
plates of glass of different absorptive powers are combined it is easy to make ay 
arrangement like the double prism of Rochon. This arrangement being place) 
in the focus of a telescope, the distance is measured between the angles at which 
a given star becomes invisible across the prisms, and this distance at once makes 
known the thicknesses of the two glasses at that point. If 1 be the length of the 
parallel faces, a b, the distances observed, i.e. the portions of | that the two star, 
have passed before their disappearance ; a 8, the corresponding thicknesses of 
the prisms, ¢, the total thickness of the combined prisms, and, lastly, m, the 
relations of the absorptive power of the two glasses, then the relation of the 
intensity of the two lights will be,— 

mB+e—B mb+l—b 


TE: 


rif 





mat+e—a mat+l—a 
When one of the glasses is very clear m is very great and the relation is reduced 


at . . The distances a, b, are measured by a micrometric displacement of the 


a ; 
prism, and thus the telescope ought to follow the movement of the stars; oy 
more simply, they can be estimated by the number of seconds elapsing between 
the first contact of the star with the prism and its disappearance, the telescope 
remaining unmoved. 


TypE-SETTING BY MacuiNnery.—Notwithstanding the immense amount of 
machinery brought into action in perfecting the printing-press for the supply of 
those enormous demands which modern readers make on its speed and execution, 
the compositors’ department remains pretty nearly in the same primitive state 
as in the days of Caxton. Copy which then would have been given to one man, 
and have taken perhaps a month to set up, is now, it is true, cut up and dis. 
tributed to as many men as will compose it in an hour; but this is the only 
advance, and the type is picked up with the fingers, and placed piece by piece in 
the composing “stick,” as in the days of yore. Busily often are those fingers 
employed while the world is fast asleep, and at a labour, too, far greater 
and more irksome than any other department of the printing-office. Considering 
that composition is not only a mechanical but a mental labour, it has seemed 
impossible that machinery, which has done so much in other ways for the 
printer, can aid him here. Nevertheless, American inventive genius has brought 
mechanical aid into the compositor’s room, and Mr. Felt, of Massachusetts, is 
now taking orders for his machines for setting type. Previous attempts for this 
purpose have only gone as far as including the principal characters, the rest 
being put in by hand. But this new machine contains not only all the characters 
which may be desired, but due proportions of such as q, #, 2, which are of rar 
occurrence. It has also the means of “ justifying,” or filling up with blanks the 
spaces between the letters, to make the lines of equal length. This is done in one 
line while the next line is being composed, and a record kept by the machine of 
the composition done. Having completed its work, the type can be distributed 
again into the cases by reversing the motion of the machine, which is driven br 
steam, or foot-power, as most convenient, and controlled by the operator through 
akey-board. Any kind of type can be used, and when it is desirable to change 
the sort, all that is necessary is to change the cases, from which the type, arranged 
in columns, is picked up by steel pincers corresponding to the fingers, and 
gathered into a stick holding but asingle line. This stick is furnished with s 
little bell, to give the operator warning when he approaches the end of it. When 
the line of type is finished, the operator touches the “justifying” key, which 
throws the line out of the stick, and it is then leaded and “ fed” out upon 
galley ready for press. The arrangement of the letters on the key-board is like 
that of the ordinary type-case, so that the compositor has only to use his preset 
knowledge, and to acquaint himself with the action of the machine, to accomplish 
with greater ease four or five times his present labour. The key-board is very 
simple, having separate keys only for each of the smaller letters, a single key 
for the capitals, another for small-capitals, &c. ; so that from thirty to forty keys 
are all that are required for two or three hundred characters. If this result be 
really a practical one, as it is stated to be, it will indeed make a great advance ™ 
the already invaluable art of printing. 


Cement Drains ror Lanp.—A very simple but ingenious mole-plongh, f 
cutting drains for agricultural purposes, and covering over the tunnel . 
formed with cement, has been made by Mr. Watson, of Ohio, U.S. The at 
obstacle to draining land on an extensive scale, is the expense of digging ¥™ 
the spade by hand labour, and the cost of the tile tubing used for the water 
courses. In this ingenious invention, the ploughshare, connected to the beat 





In this case (the python instrument) it gave 14967 for | 


by a thin sword-standard, protrudes below the carriage to the required depth « 
the drain in the subsoil, and in its forward passage scoops out the drain-bot 
A spiral conical trowel follows, spreading all round the hole thus made 1 
hydraulic cement, which runs down from a hopper above between the plosg 
share and the trowel, and thus completely plastering it with cement, forms 
| continuous tubing for the drainage water. 


TURN-TABLES FoR Locomottves.—An ingenious application of steam Po" 
to the moving of the turn-tables for locomotive engines, has been pateni® — 
| New York by Mr. Cole, of Folsom, California. To the turn-table is atte 
pair of cylinders, the steam for which is supplied by the locomotive 1 
on the platform ready to be turned. A pipe leading from the dome oF de 
chamber to the rear-end of the locomotive, is attached to the standard pipe oa 
turn-table, and conveys the steam for working the cylinders; the travel 
_ of the table being also assisted by cog-wheels, which work on the track 0"" 
| the turn-table rolls. 
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ses or Licut Rock O1.—The substance commonly (though not correctly) 

Benzole, obtained from petroleum, is a light eupion oil, of about 650° to 

oe enecific gravity. Use is now being made of it in the United States as a 

“rile for quick-drying paints. It is extremely volatile, evaporates rapidly 

bo a gentle heat, and is saia to be far superior also to common alcohol as a 
solvent for the various resins employed in varnishes. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Royal Institution, March 7 .—The lecture was by Prof. Oliver, “ On the Dis- 
‘ation of Northern Plants as influenced by climatal and Geographical Changes.” 
- ists have long known that there was traceable a remarkable relationship 
between the fossil tertiary plants of Europe and the plants now growing on the 
eastern side of North America. Professor Heer, in his valuable work on the 
tertiary flora of Switzerland, has advanced the theory of the transmigration of 
these Tertiary forms and their descendants by the great Atlantic Continent,— 
the former existence of which is urged by Lyell, Godwin-Austen, and other 
‘sts, Professor Oliver, in this lecture, took an opposite view, and advocated 
their transmission, through Asia and by land formerly existing near Behring’s 
Straits. In the comparisons of floras, the main result is attained first by a 
minute comparison of species,—How many are common to both? how many 
uliar to either ? and next, by determining the number of representative 
species,—t-e-» those which, being specifically distinct, are also so closely 
allied as to present representative characters. Thus the sweet gum-tree of the 
United States (Liquidambar styraciflua) had its old world representative in the 
Orientale of the south-west corner of Asia Minor ; the common-hazel of our own 
country has its American representative in the Corilus Americana of the 
Cnited States. Now, if we reckon up the number of species identical 
in both the floras referred to we find more than 300 species common to 
Europe and the Northern United States. If we add representative species, 
we have upwards of 400 species. Besides the proportions of species, 
we must also take into account those of the larger groups aud classes. 
Comparing these, we find 320 genera common to both, but of these but 5 to 6 

r cent. are peculiar to these floras. Thus, though the absolute relationship be 
close, yet relatively it is not so. This method is easy between recent 
foras when the elements of comparison are equal, but it is not so 
between fossil and recent floras, where the elements are very unequal. In 
the fossil state, portions only are usually preserved, and these too are in a 
more or less imperfect state. In the comparisons of recent and fossil 
forms the lecturer thought too much stress had been laid on resemblances ; 
moreover, the bulk of fossil leaves may have resemblances to those of recent 
plants or trees, and yet there may have been great differences in their flower and 
fructification. Notwithstanding the imperfections of the geological record in this 
respect, it afforded a most important key to the present geographical distribution 
of plants. Between the floras of the Chalk and Tertiary there is an abrupt break. 
In the Chalk there is a large section of flowering plants all now types of a sub- 
tropical climate; it was then, however, that the trees with net-veined leaves 
(pine-trees are not included), first made their appearance. The vegetation in 
Europe then partook greatly of an Indo-Australian character, though oaks and 
walnuts accompanied the Proteads, Cycads, and southern Conifers, which 
especially predominated. The Proteace are eminently characteristic at this day 
of Australian vegetation as they were formerly of the Chalk. Now the most im- 
portant fossil cabinets of tertiary plants in Europe are contained within 45° and 
50° of N. latitude, extending as far south as Greece on the one hand, and north 
to Iceland on the other. Heer found at Bovey Tracey, in tertiary beds, figs, 
palms, vines, laurels; and again in Iceland, oaks, elms, pines and maples, have 
been met with, which indicate a warmer climate than that island now possesses, 
though not so warm as Europe of that period. The widely distributed fossil 
species of Glyptostrobus, so characteristic of the tertiary flora is not tepresented 
by existing species in Europe, but in China and Japan. Another fossil genus, Tao- 
dium, equally characteristic, and occupying as large a space, has its representatives 
now in the Southern States of America. There are also in the tertiary beds 
numerous laurels, and a plant very closely like the modern cinnamon. 

One remarkable fact appears prominent in Heer’s deductions. He finds in the 
fossil species the large proportion of 66 per cent. of woody trees. Now the 
lecturer thought this proportion greatly exceeded the actual truth. In Japan 
there were 40 per cent.,—a larger proportion than was met with in any flora 
examined by him ; in England not more than 9 or 10 per cent. Ligneous plants 
are frequently tall-stemmed, and thus offer more favourable conditions for the 
preservation of their leaves, which, in falling, are carried by the wind or 
are rolled on the ground towards water and wet places, where they would 
become embedded ; while in herbaceous plants, as the grasses, &c., the leaves do 
not fall away, but wither and rot on the spot. Sufficient allowance had not, he 
rang ere ey for these conditions. Turning now to the fossil European 
0 @ oaks of that period differed from our present oaks in having thicker 

hery leaves, similar to those of the itinsless end Japan at the present time. 
jravelling from Europe eastward to Asia Minor we meet with the plane, 
en nmber, and others; in Persia, with the walnut; further east, in the 
i anree, with the thick-leaved oaks and laurels; while still further east, in 
apan, the tertiary element of our modern flora attains its maximum in the old 
world, siz of the nine largest orders of Japanese plants being included in the nine 
le st of the tertiary time. Of the 154 genera of Heer’s tertiary flora of Switzer- 
rs Which still exist, 76 are common to the European flora of the present 

“ ‘¢ to that of Japan, and 88 to that of the Southern States of America. 
jd al AS on however, includes 26 not in Europe, and among these are 
apan) ten free -4 important tertiary types. In Europe and Asia (including 
the Southe } gether, there are about 120 genera common to the tertiary. In 
vleate a tates ligneors plants form about 22 per cent of flower-bearing 
the’ tortie - e but four of the nine largest orders are included in the nine largest of 
“a then, are the proportions in the line of countries which the lecturer 
Pv ered had been the passage-road on which the tertiary flora had in the lapse 
if ages tra lled ° . . 

velled. If, on the other hand, the Atlantic continent had existed, or 
n the medium of migration, we ought now to find the tertiary element 
= the floras of the Oceanic Islands, which may be supposed to remain as 
ian y rte that great tract. This we do not find. Heer had noted in them but 
, can genera; but of these, two have been recorded from Japan ; one is 
while mee and the other it is scarcely possible to identify in the fossil state ; 
peculiar! along the extreme west of Europe, there were three or four plants, 
lavia « a merican, viz., Spartina, Eriocaulon, Naias flevilis, and Subu- 
i they are all aquatic; and water-plants, as a class, it was well known, 
Peach ey eta +- chances of distribution, while these few species had probably 
* rts wag the instrumentality of birds. ; 
Specially. ; rere have traced a relation similarly in the faunas, and Darwin | 
77 in his “ Voyage of the Beagle,’ has regarded the north-west part of | 
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America as the point at which the animals immi by means of a former 
connecting-link of land at Behring’s Straits. Taking oll the evidence into con- 
sideration, the lecturer considered tiie probability to be far greater in favour of an 
Asiatic migration than by an Atlantic continent, and that every point in our know- 
ledge confirmed this view. 

Royal Asiatic Society, 8th March, Lord Strangford, president, in the chair.— 
A paper by Charles Bruce, Esq., was read “On the Vedic Conception of the Earth,” 
as portrayed in a hymn addressed to the earth, translated from the Atharva Veda 
(xii. i.). This hymn was shown to have been most probably made up from 
fragments of several bardic compositions more ancient than this Veda. The 
sentiments expressed were then compared with parallel ideas gathered from some 
of the minor Homeric poems, Hesiod (Works and Days, 108), Pindar (Nemea, vi. i.), 
and Plato in Menexenus. The paper is a very valuable contribution to the com- 
parative mythology of the Aryan races. 


Zoological Society of London, 1lth March, Dr. J. E. Gray, V.P., in the 
chair.—Mr. W. H. Flower read a paper on the “ Brain of the Javan Loris” 
(Stenops javanicus), as exhibited in a specimen of this animal that had recently 
died in the society’s menagerie. Mr. Flower pointed out the peculiarities exhi- 
bited in its cerebral structure by this Lemur which, in common with the other 
members of the Lemurine group, he considered, in opposition to the opinion of 
Gratiolet, exhibited unmistakable characters of alliance with the highest Quadru- 
mana; he then proceeded to remark at length upon the variations in the form 
and convolutions of the brain presented by various Quadrumana which he had 
recently examined. 

A paper was next read by Mr. Lovell Reeve on a new form of Physa of the 
section Ameria, which had lately been transmitted by G. F. Angus, Esq. (Cor- 
responding Member of the Society), from South Australia, and which was pro- 
posed to be called Physa Alicie. 

Mr. Leadbeater exhibited a grey hen in nearly cqgmplete male plumage. The 
ovaries of this specimen had been ascertained, by dissection, to be much 
diseased. 

Mr. Tegetmeier exhibited a young male game cock in full plumage, produced 
by a male bird with hen’s plumage. Out of twenty males, the offspring of the 
latter bird, during the past season, half bad assumed the ordinary cock’s plu- 
mage and the other half the usual dress of the hen bird. This variation, how- 
ever, had produced no effect upon their procreative power. 


Geographical Society, March 10, Lord Ashburton, President, in the chair.— 
1. Information was communicated of Consul Petherick’s arrival at Khartum, 
whence he had despatched five armed parties to effect a meeting with Captains 
Speke and Grant at Gondokora, or Lake Nyanza.—2. Letters from M. Mouhot 
were read, describing his travels in Cambodia: M. Mouhot had passed from east 
to west and south to north, up the Me-kong, near to the frontier of Laos, and 
visited the savage and independent tribes which live between these two countries 
and Cochin-China. Then, having crossed the Lake of Touli-Sap, and explored 
the provinces of Ongeor and Battambong, where there are some splendid ruins 
and a monument—the Temple of Ongeor the Great,—he next passed from the 
basin of the Me-kong into that of Menam, and, setting out from Battambong, crossed 
to the west as far as Bangkok. ‘The products of the country consist of cotton, 
fish, iron, gold, and copper. M. Mouhot intends starting on another tour to the 
north-east of Bangkok, towards the frontier of China.—3. “‘ Travels to Karen-ni 
through the Shar States to Tungu.’’ By Mr. Edward O’Reilly. The route was 
across & mountainous country where no road existed, and passed over five prin- 
cipal ridges varying from 4,000 to 7,500 feet in altitude. The paper gave an 
interesting account of the tribes inhabiting the districts traversed. 


Microscopical Society, March 12, W. J. Farrants, Esq., President, in the 
chair.—The papers read were:—1. “On the Mounting and Preserving of 
Objects in Glass Tubes for Microscopical Purposes.”” By Dr. Guy.—2. ‘‘ On the 
Scales of Lepisma and Podwra, and their Use as Tests for Object Glasses.”” By 
Mr. Joseph Beck. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Dr. Wynver’s “ Curiosities of Civilization” has gone into a fifth edition, and 
another work, by the same popular author, “ Our Social Bees,” into a fourth 
edition. These volumes are likely to become still more generally read than they 
are at present, the articles contained in them being exceedingly curious, while 
the stores of information gathered by the author are laid before us in so agreeable 
and genial a manner that the interest in each book is sustained undiminished to 
the last page. Both works.are instructive as well as entertaining, and there are 
many important facts included in them which few persons, however well informed 
they may be, can be acquainted with. 

Mr. Denman, wine merchant, of 65, Fenchurch-street, has issued a useful 
manual on the wines of all countries. It contains a great deal of information, 
pleasantly furnished, and as Mr. Denman has himself been the first importer, and 
indeed the discoverer of various foreign wines, his little book is well worth 
consulting by all connoisseurs. 

The report that Mr. Bentley had purchased the copyright of Mrs. Wood’s new 
story, is, we believe, incorrect, as that lady has not as yet parted with her work. 
Mr. Bentley has, however, become the owner of a work called the “ Channings,”’ 
which has appeared in the Quiver, and which will be published in a few weeks. 
Mrs. Wood, who has woke up and found herself famous, is the popular authoress 
of the day. Her late work, ‘ East Lynne,” has already been translated into 
Danish and German, and a nephew of Lord North is at present engaged in 
translating it into the French language. 

Mr. Hotten will produce immediately a new edition of his valuable “ Magna 
Charta,”’ emblazoned in gold and colours. It will be remembered that this has 
been copied, by express permission, from the original document (4.D. 1216) 
preserved in the British Museum, and is the only correct drawing of the great 
charter ever taken. 

Kaulbach, the celebrated painter of Munich, will be represented at the forth- 
coming Exhibition by his drawings, illustrating the most remarkable subjects in 
the works of Goethe. These are large, but extremely highly finished in chalk : 
and it is said that if the artist should decide not to send them, they will be seen 
by means of some admirable photographic fac-similes which have been taken, of 
the actual size, by M. Albert, of Munich, whose large photographs, in full-length 
portraits, are now astonishing the photographers. 

The “Newspaper Press Directory”’ for 1862 states that, in January of the 
present year, there were 1,165 newspapers published in the United Kingdom ; 
of these 845 were published in England, 139 in Scotland, 35 in Wales, 134 in 
Ireland, and 14 in the British Isles. The number of newspapers published in 
1851 was only 563. 

We hear that the daughter of the late Rev. J. Hartwell Horne, Mrs. Cheyne, 
is about to prepare for the press the autobiographical reminiscences collected by 
her late father. 
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It is not generally known that the original draft of Mr. Thackeray's “‘ Lovel 
the Widower” was drawn out as a drama, under the title of “‘The Wolf and the 
Lamb.” Mr. Thackeray somewhat altered it, and produced it as a novel in the 
pages of his new magazine, the Cornhill. In the editor’s new house at Ken- 
sington, he having constructed a stage, with all the of a private 
theatre, the old original “ Wolf and the Lamb” has been successfully produced, 
before an admiring and select audience. The author, in the character of a 
clergyman “made up” admirably. We believe this is the first time that Mr. 
Thackeray has attempted the “ stage,” although so many of his contemporaries 
in literature and art are well known to the public as amateurs in the drama. 

A new serial is about to appear, under the editorship of Miss Agnes Stewart, 
entitled the Rose and Shamrock,” to be published monthly. The first number 
will contain the commencement of a new tale by the editor, to be called 
“ Florence O'Neill, the Rose of St. Germaine; or, the Siege of Limerick.” The 
work is to be published by Messrs. Richardson, of Paternoster-row. 

Mr. Booth has in the press a new novel by the author of “ Smugglers and 
Foresters,”’ entitled “ La Belle Marie.” 

Messrs. Longman have this day published a new edition of the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig’s “ Life of the Duke of Wellington.” This work, it will be remembered, 
is compiled partly from the French of M. Brialmont, and partly from original 
documents. 

A correspondent informs us that the ancient register book belonging to the 
corporation of King’s Lynn, knownas the “ Red-book,” from the original binding 
having been of that colour, has lately been rebound. This is thought to be the 
oldest English paper book in existence, and the leaves had, from age, become 
reduced to a loose cottony substance, which threatened to fall to pieces when 
handled. Each leaf has been carefully re-sized, and the book will now last for 
many years to come. It numbers one hundred and fifty leaves. The first entry 
is a transcript of the will of Peter de Thornden, burgess of Lynn, dated 1309; 
the latest entry is on page 100, with the date of 15 Richard II. 

Messrs. Saunders & Otley will shortly publish ‘*The Gouty Philosopher,”—a 
series of articles written by Dr. Charles Mackay, in the pages of the Lonpon 
Review. 

Messrs. Griffin, Bohn, & Co. are about to produce a new edition of Mr. Dyce’s 
** Shakespeare.” | It will be remembered that the firm lately bought the re- 
mainder of the first edition from Messrs. Moxon. In the new edition many 
additional notes will be added, and, it is said, “ various difficult readings will be 
courageously dealt with.” 

The sale of Mr. Plint’s collection of pictures took place last week at Messrs. 
Christie & Manson's, and attracted a considerable number of persons. Many of 
the pictures fetched high prices. Among the oil paintings were to be found 
many of the pictures which have excited fiercest debate and discussion in recent 
exhibitions. Mr; Millais’s ‘Carpenter's Shop” sold for £525, exhibited in 1850, 
and the “Proscribed Royalist,’ exhibited in 1853, £551. 5s. Mr. Millais’s 
* Black Brunswicker,” exhibited in 1860, sold for £819. Thus it will be seen 
that the artist’s later works obtained far better prices than his earlier produc- 
tions. The rest of the pictures, which included many of the pre-Raffaellite 
school, fetched good prices. The first day's sale, which was devoted to the 
drawings, realized £5,269. 19s. 6d.; the second day’s sale of oil pictures, 
£13,121. 11s. 6d., making a total of £18,391. 11s. 

We have to record the death of Mr. Francis Talfourd, barrister-at-law, and the 
anthor of many of the popular burlesques of the day. This gentleman was the 
eldest son of the late distinguished judge and author, Sir T. N. Talfourd, D.C.L. 
He was educated at Eton, and afterwards at Oxford. In due course he was 
called to the Bar, and practised, but he became popular as an accomplished and 
witty author more than as a barrister. Among Mr. Talfourd’s works may be 
more particularly mentioned “‘ Shylock,” which was produced at the Olympic 
Theatre, in which Mr. Robson “cradled his fame.’’ Mr. Talfourd was travel- 
ling in France, we believe on his marriage tour, when this melancholy event took 
place, which will be regretted by a large circle of friends and the public. 

It is said that the editor of Once a Week has made arrangements for new 
stories, to succeed each other, from the pen of the popular authoress, Mrs. Woods, 
and from Mr. Tom Taylor. 

“On Translating Homer: Last Words,” by Matthew Arnold, will be published 
immediately by Messrs. Longman. In this supplementary Lecture, Mr. Arnold 
notices the principal objections made to the canons of criticism, which, in his 
* Three Lectures on Translating Homer,” he endeavoured to establish. The 
same firm is also preparing the fourth series of the late Mr. Jameson’s “ Sacred 
and Legendary Art,” completing the work. It is entitled ‘The History of Our 
Lord and of His Precursor John the Baptist; with the Personages and typical 
Subjects of the Old Testament, as represented by Christian Art,” and will be 
illustrated uniformly with the other series. 


Another death has occurred in literature and science, by the death of the 
distinguished Professor Barlow, F.R.S. This gentleman, who was born in 1776, 
achieved triumph in almost every undertaking. So early as 1806, he was 
appointed Mathematical Professor at the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, 
which office he held till 1847, a period of forty years, and, on his retirement, the 
Government awarded him his full income for life in consideration of his eminent 
services. In mechanical subjects he was associated with Mr. Telford in experi- 
ments for the Menai Bridge. He was also called in in reference to the removal 
of old London Bridge. His discovery of the means of correcting the local 
attraction on the compasses of ships brought him into great notoriety, and he 
received the Copley Medal, and was elected on the Council of the Royal Society. 
The Emperor of Russia acknowledged the value of the invention, and presented 
him with the diploma of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, 
and he was elected a Corresponding Member of the Institute of France and the 
Royal Society of Brussels. This distinguished and learned man died on the 
Ist of March. 

The death of Mr. Darling, the well-known theological bookseller, in Little 
Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, has occurred within the last fewdays. He had 
been in the bookselling trade for upwards of forty years, and at one period was 
connected with the old firm of Ogle & Duncan, of Holborn, where he compiled 
the valuable catalogues on works of divinity. In 1852 he commenced a work, 
now complete, in two large octavo volumes, entitled “ Cyclopwdia Bibliographica;” 
and a “ Library Manual of Theology and General Literature,” a work well known 
to all book collectors. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall will shortly publish a new drama from the pen of 
Henry Taylor, the author of “‘ Philip Van Artevelde.” 

Messrs. Saunders & Otley commence a new serial in May, entitled The Church 
and State Review. It is, we believe, to be edited by Archdeacon Denison, and is 
to take the form and appearance of Tuk Lonpon Review. 

It is reported that as soon as the Emperor Napoleon’s “ History of Julius 
ge ” appears, it is to be dramatised by MM. Ennery and Mocquard, for the Porte 

3t. Martin. 


en: 
MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE 


Tur Handel Festival promises to be a great success, both in an artistic 
pecuniary point of view. The utmost exertion is being made to render on 
performances worthy of the occasion. Several rehearsals have alread the 
held, and another is announced to take place on the 21st inst. at Exeter fae 
which 1,600 members of the London Handel Festival choir will be present. 
acoustic arrangements are on the most elaborate scale, so as to place the The 
of the music beyond doubt. For this purpose the whole of the gigantic orchest 
at the Crystal Palace will be roofed over, and entirely closed in, which ae 
confidently expected, will considerably enhance the impression Produced by . 
large a body of performers. From the daily journals we learn that the renal 
the first day’s sale of tickets far exceeded the most sanguine expectations 
the festival committee, the entire purchases already amounting to £9,009, a 
the festival of 1857 it was the 19th of May ere this sum was reached; while, j. 
1859 it was only on the last day of March that the above amount was obja;,.. 
The sale of half-guinea tickets has not yet commenced. No doubt, this brilliant 
result is partly to be attributed to the great influx of strangers from all 
the world, who intend to visit London during the time of the forthcoming inte 
national Exhibition, and who have already secured: their places for the Hands 
Festival. 


We hear on the best authority that Her Majesty’s Theatre will once more 

its portals for the representation of Italian opera. The Earl of Dudley has at 
last given way to his noble feelings and allowed Mr. Mapleson to become 44, 
lessee of this aristocratic establishment. The name of this gentleman js 

not so universally known as that of Lumley or Bagier ; but, for aught we know 
his guarantee may be as good, and as satisfactory to Lord Dudley as that of 4,, 
other “impresari.’ Mr. Mapleson, in his capacity of “ theatrical agent,” 
possesses, no doubt, great facilities of effecting operatic engagements with som, 
of the Italian “stars.” Among these, Madlle. Tietjens, Signor Giuglinj, ana 
Signor Graziani, of Covent Garden repute, are already mentioned as having been 
specially retained for the season; numerous other “cantanti,” of Continenta! 
fame, being promised. Signor Arditi and Mr. Benedict are to be the conductor: 


From an official return, published by the committee at the Birmingham Musical 
Festival, held in the month of September, 1861, we learn that the total receipts 
amounted to £11,453. The expenditure exceeded £8,000; there having beex 
upwards of five thousand performers. Of this amount the principals receive 
£2,317; orchestra, £2,322; chorus, £1,178. The net proceeds, £3,000, have 
been handed over to the General Hospital. Can music have a nobler aim? 


At the Royal English Opera, notwithstanding various contradictory reports, 
matters are drawing to a close. This evening Mr. W. Harrison takes his annyal 
benefit, while, on Saturday next, Miss Louisa Pyne will appeal to the suffrage of 
the public, it being at the same time the last night of the present season, |t js 
needless to dwell on the merits of both bénéficiaires, or to enumerate their claims 
on the sympathy and gratitude of the public. They have in every respect 
fulfilled their promises, and done all in their power to uphold the English Opera 
with becoming dignity. We hope, and doubt not, that their endeavours will be 
fully acknowledged, and receive the reward they so well deserve. 


Tamberlik is at present in Paris in full possession of his “ ut de poitrine.” 
Whether he has lost or added a high note to his “ voix d’airain,” we shall soon be in 
a position to know, since he was shortly to make his “rentrée”’ at the Italian 
Opera as Othello. Madame Charton-Demeur, who, it will be remembered, many 
years ago belonged to the company at St. James’s Theatre, under the manage. 
ment of Mr. Mitchell, and was the chief attraction of the Opéra Comigque, will iil 
the part of Desdemona. Verdi has passed through Paris, on his return from St. 
Petersburg, where “ La forza del destino” has been compelled to await its trial 
till next season. 

A petition for the abolition of the ‘‘ Claque” is in circulation in Paris. Itis to 
be hoped those worthy gentlemen may not take it into their heads to favouru 
with their presence during the ensuing season, in order to try their hands on 
English productions. French industry will, no doubt, appear in a strong light a 
our International gathering, but we should feel sadly grieved and ashamed if the 
English held out their hands to show that the art is equally well understood in 
this country. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Frou MARCH 7ru to MARCH 13ru. 


A Noble Pnrpose Nobly Won. A Story by Papers. Domestic Series. Charles Il. 
Author of ‘‘ Mary Powell. Two vols. 12s, 1633—1639. Imperial Svo. cloth. 15s. 
All Round the World. Vol. III. 7s. 6d. Hunter (Rev. J.). Examination in Questions 
All the Year Round, Vol. VI. Royal 8vo. on First and Second Book of Paradise Los. 

cloth. 5s, 6d. 12mo. boards, Is. 

Bruce (J.). Calendar of State Papers (Do- | Hymns for Little Children. Twenty-fifth 
mestic Series). Charles I, 1631— 1633. edition, Feap, 4to. cloth. 83.6d, | 
Imperial 8vo. cloth. 15s. Homely Hints from the Fire-side. 4e 

Brewer (J. S.). Letters and Papers of edition, 1s. 

Henry VIII. Vol. I. 15091514. Imperial | Harrison (R.). Colonial Sketches. 12m». 
8vo. cloth. 15s. cloth, 2s. 6d, 

Bessor (R.). Christ the Life of the World. Knox(Dr. R.). On the Races of Man. Second 








From the German. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. edition. Post 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Bell & Daldy’s Pocket Volumes, ‘The Mid- 
shipman. 18mo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Campbell f & F.). West Highlands Tales. 
Vols. If. and IV. 12mo. cloth. 16s. 

Carson by C. L.). Form of the Horse. 
Second edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Cumming (Rev. Dr.). The Millennial Rest; 
or, the World as it Will Be. 7s. 6d. 

The Great Tribulation. New edition, 

Crown 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 

The Redemption Draweth Nigh. New 
edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Clabon (J. M.). Praise and Precept of 
Prayer. A Book of Family Worship. 16s. 

Clarke (J. A.). What the Prophets Foretold. 
4to. cloth. 8s. 6d. 

Conybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howson (Rev. 
J. 8.). Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 
People’s edition. Two vols. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. 12s. 

Two vols. in one. Calf. £1. 

Consecutive Prayer-book. 32mo. Sewed, 3d. ; 
cloth, 6d. ; morocco, 2s. 

Dalgleish (W. Scott). Shakspeare’s Macbeth. 
12mo. cloth. 2s. 

Drew (S.). Reasons of Faith. 12mo. cloth. 
4s. 6d. 

Dunbar (Rev. J. Dodd). Coast Missions; a 
Memoir of the Rev. T. Rossie. 3s. 6d. 

Essays and Reviews. Tenth edition. Feap. 
8vo. cloth.- 5s. 

Fireside Verses. By E.L. Feap. cloth. 1s. 

Fulford (W.). Saul, a Dramatic Poem. 
12mo. cloth. 5s. 

Green (Mary A. E.), Calendar of State 














Ludlow (J. M.). A Sketch of the History 
the United States from Independency ¥ 
Secession; to which is added T. Hughes! 
Struggle for Kansas. Crown 8v0. © 


8s. 6d. 
Newman (E. M.). History Epitomised. Thi 
edition. 12mo. cloth. 3s. 6d. rir 
Norton (Hon. Mrs.). Lady of Garaye. ** 
edition. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. rift 
Pease (W.). Practical Geometry. 
edition. 12mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. — 
Pryde (David). Biographical Outlines 
English Literature. Post 8vo. oe. 
Ralisch (W.). Hebrew Grammar, W! 
cises. Part I, vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. id. 
Stanhope (Earl). Life of W illiam Pitt. 
III. or IV. Post 8vo. £1. 1s. ter wl 
Shelford (L.). The Law of Bankrupt) 
Insolvency, Third edition. £ 
Story (Dr.) A Memoir of. 7s. 6d. 1 Ge 
Spruner’s School Atlas of History oo. “a 
graphy. Fcap. 4to. half boards. peril ‘d 
Shuttleworth (Sir James). Fou I 
Public Education. 8vo. cloth. Spor 
Tomlinson (Mrs. “es agg 
Affairs. 18mo. cloth. 2s. 
Tegetmeier (W. B.). A Manual of Does 
Economy. Sixth edition. oe at 
The bss f of Printing. ; 


2s. 6d, 
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EARNED SOCIETIES. 


LIST OF MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Mowpay. 


, TS—Conduit-street, Hanover-square, 
pRitisH Ser dak Mosaic as an aaphitoctunel Em- 
at ishment.” By Mr. Digby Wyatt, V.P. 
nICAL—324, George-street, Hanover-square, at 8} P.M. 
ME ~~ tinal Obstruction by Invagination.” By Mr. Gay. 
P TurSDAY. 


pTHNOLOGICAL—4, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar-square, 
2 Ry * 





‘Qn the Ancient Indian Tombs wy Senay, > wl 

te Rol isq., F.R.G.S. 2. ** Note on Stone Celts 
ollaert, Esq., 0 

By Wi eal.” By ©. Carter Blake, Esq. : 

— ENGIN EERS—25, Great George-street, Westminster, 

civil “x. 1. On the Lower Danube.” 2. ‘ Description of 

th Weeks at the Ports of Swansea, Silloth, and Blyth.” By 


Jj. Abernethy, C.E. 

TisTICAL—12, St. James’s-square, at S p.m. 1. ‘ Ob- 
stat ‘ions on the Statistics of Illegitimacy.” By W. G. Lum- 
og 2, ‘Prison Statistics and Discipline in Lower 
eo al” By Dr. Mowatt. 
paTHOLOGICAL — 53, Berners-street, Oxford-street, at 


2 P.M 


5 P.M. 

pHOTOGRA PHIC— King’s College, at 8 p.m. 

OYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3 P.M. 

k the Physiology of the Senses.’””. By Mr. John Marshall, 

; WrDNEsDarY. 
; 1ICAL—25, Great George-street, Westminster 

METEOROLOG the Gales of November, 1361.” By Dr. 
+ fat_—‘*On an Improved Method of Calculating Mean 
or Average Valves;"’ and ‘‘On the Comparison of the Mean 
daily Values of Atmospheric Pressure for Newport and 
Greenwich.” By J. C, Bloxam, Esq.—‘‘ On the ‘ Royal 
Charter’ Storm.” By H. 8. Eaton, Esq. 

sOCIETY OF ARTS—John Street, Adelphi, at Sp.a. ‘ On 
the Sewerage of Towns.” By Robert Rawlinson, C.E. 

GEOLOGICAL—Burlington House, at 8 p.m. 1. “On the 

“ permian Beds of Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Dum- 
friesshire.”” By Prof. R. Harkness, F.R.8., F.G.S, 2. On 
the Data of the last Elevation of Central Scotland.” By 
A. Geikie, Esq., F.G.S. 

LONDON IN sTITUTION—Finsbury Circus, at 7 Pp... 

THURSDAY. 

ROYAL—Burlington House, at 8 p.m. ** Suggestions for the 
Attainment of a systematic Representation of the physical 
Aspect of the Moon.” By Professor J. Phillips. 


CHEMICAL—Burlington House, at 8 p.m. ‘On the Isola- 
tion of Phenyl.” By Mr. W. H. Church. 

LINN. ZEAN—Burlington House, atS8 p.m. ‘ Observations on 
some Skulls from Ceylon’’ By George Busk, F.R.S., Sec. 


6 On 


LS. 
ANTIQUARIES —Somerset House, at 8} P.M. 
NUMISMATIC—13, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, at 7P.M. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3 p.at. ‘‘ On 
Heat.” By Professor Tyndall. 
Frrpay. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle Street, at 8 p.m. ‘‘ On 


some of the Causes, Effects, and Military Applications of 
Explosions.” By F. A. Abel, Esq. 
SaTuRDAY. 
ASIATIC—5, New Burlington Street, at 3 p.x. 
ROTANIC—Inner Circle, Regent’s Park, at 3} p.m. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle Street, at 3 Pp... 
National Music.”” Mr. H. F. Chorley. 


* On 


THE NEW VOLUME. 


Vol. III. of Tuz Lonpow 
Die mber, 1561, as 
i wi 16s. 


4 


RevIEW, July to 
now Ready, bound in Cloth, 


Covers for Binding the Volumes, 2s. each. Read- 


1 q Folios, Ls. Gd. euch, 


The above may be obtained through all Booksellers 
ail Ne ws-ajents, 


NOTICE. 


— 





All ( 


wf 


ommunications on Editorial business must, 
} . 
out exception, be addressed to THE Epitor. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


-_—— 


| OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
Pyyp SVEN Under the Management of Miss LOUISA 
‘£ and Mr. WILLIAM HARRISON. 
LAST SIX NIGHTS OF THE SEASON, 
SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


( , Ree EE a 
, 4 Monday, W ednesday, and Friday, March 17th, 19th, and 
L in B “7 of THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER. Miss 

On Tr yne, Mr. Santley, and Mr, W. Harrison. 

» *4esaay and Thursday, March I8th and 20th, last time, 

Mies Louies P tilE LILY OF KILLARNEY. 

Oa MOND yne, Mr. Santley, and Mr. W. Harrison. 
the last neg » TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY, positively 
the Great TRANSEC from “GULLIVER ;” concluding with 

On THURSD, SFORMATION SCENE. 
MARRIAG SUAY and FRIDAY, after the Opera, THE 
in SAGE OF GEORGETTE. 

lrtainmee 4: March 22nd, DINORAH, and_ other 
PYNE, and lact yo wu8 for the BENEFIT of Miss LOUISA 

s* fast night of the Season. 


_-OmmMence at Seve | 
.¢ . Seven. Box Office open daily from Ten till 
Plates booked without charge. : ‘ 





TH : s 

] FATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. — 
' Lord Beaten Success of Mr. SOTHERN, in the character 
e0ored ighthe 3 The Reading of ‘‘ Brother Sam’s” Letter 
re evenite ame. Westtayp Marston’s new drama 
SUR Ay ERIC londay, March 17th, and during the week, 
Mn ¢ y YAN COUSIN, Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Sothern, 


Jaks, ye les. Wilkins, &e, Concluding with FAMILY 


R. AND MRS. GERMAN REED, with 


MR. JOHN PARRY, give their ‘‘ POPULAR ENTER- 
TAINMENT” EVERY EVENING a Saturday), at 
Eight ; THURSDAY and SATURDAY MORNINGS, at Three, 
at the ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, RE- 
GENT STREET. Unreserved Seats, Is., 2s. ; Stalls, 3s. ; Stall- 
chairs, 5s., secured in advance, without charge, at the Gallery, 
and at Cramer, Beale, & Wood's, 201, Regent-street. 

OUR CARD-BASKET will shortly be withdrawn. 

OLYTECHNIC._-ENTIRE CHANGE OF 

LECTURES AND ENTERTAINMENTS.—Every Even- 
ing at } past 8, New Musical Entertainment by Mr. J. E. Car- 
penter, assisted by the Misses Mascall, entitled ‘‘The World 
and His Wife.”—Monday Evening, at } past 7, New Lecture 
by Professor J. H. Pepper, on ‘ The late Appalling Acci- 
dents in Coal Mines.”"—Wednesday at 2, “ Wementaty As- 
tronomy.’’—Beautiful Series of Dissolving Views, illustrating 
the “ Iron Walls of Old England.”’— Exquisite Photographs, 
by Mr. England (London Stereoscopic Company) of ‘* Scenes 
in America,” Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, Open 12 
till 5, and 7 till 10. 





| Tala BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENT’S 
PARK. 
SPRING EXHIBITIONS ENLARGED. 

The first Exhibition of Spring Flowers this season will be 
held on Wednesday, the 26th of this month, in the large 
Exhibition Ground, Admission only to Fellows and Members, 
theie orders and ivory tickets. These Exhibitions to continue 
every Wednesday, from March 26th to May 7th, inclusive, 
abn BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENT’S 

PARK. 
EXHIBITIONS OF PLANTS, FLOWERS, AND FRUIT, 
Wednesdays, May 28th, June 18th, and July 9th, 
AMERICAN PLANTS, Monday, June 9th. 


Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens only, by Vouchers 
from Fellows or Members of the Society, price, on or before 
Saturday, May 17th, 4s.; afier that day, 5s.; or on the days 
of exhibition, 7s. 6d. each. 


Inpia Orricr, 21st February, 1862. 


HE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA 
in Council hereby GIVES NOTICE, 


That sealed TENDERS will be received at the Chief Cashier's 
Office at the Bank of England up to ONE o'Clock on the 
28th INSTANT (in lieu of the 1st of March, as specified in the 
Advertisement dated the 22nd January last), and on the Ist 
day of APRIL next, for BILLS of EXCHANGE, payable on 
demand, to be drawn, in the months of MARCH and APRIL, 
on the several Governments in India, at Calcutta, Madras, or 
Bombay, for sums not to exceed Rupees 40,00,000 in each 
month, of which not more than Rupees 10,00,000 in each month 
will be drawn on the Government of Madras, and the same sum 
on that of Bombay. 


Power is reserved to issue Bills for any smaller amount than 
Rupees 4),00,000 in ths month of MARCH, and to carry over 
the difference to the succeeding month. 


No Tender is to be for a sum less than Rupees 10,000, and a 
farthing per Rupee is to be the smallest fraction tendered. 


Each Tender must specify the rate of Exchange at which the 
applicant is prepared to purchase a Bill, or any number of 
Bills, and the lowest amount of any one Bill is to be Rupees 
5,000. 


The Secretary of State will not be bound to acoept any Tender, 
and reserves the right of accepting the whole or any portion of 
a Tender, 


In the event of two or more Tenders being equal, and the 
amount remaining to be allotted not being suflicient to supply 
both or all, the Bank will be instructed to allot rateably. 


On the day following the receipt of the Tenders at the Bank, 
the parties will be informed whether their Tenders have or have 
not been accepted, 

Ifa cepted, the amount of payment must be lodged at the 
Bank on or before the 15th day of each of the said months of 


MARCH and APRIL, 

Those applicants whose Tenders shall have been accepted, 
will be furnished with a Form to be filled up with the particu- 
lars of the Bills required, and the Bills themselves, drawn in 
Duplicate, will be delivered on the day following the payment, 

THOMAS GEORGE BARING. 


a5 +45 LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1843. 
HEAD OFFICE, 48, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON, 





Extracts from the Report for the year ending Dee, 31, 1861, 
and presented at the Annual Meeting, held March 3, 1862 :— 

During the year 1861, 1,532 Proposals were submitted to 
the Directors for the Assurance’ of £513,040; of this number, 
1,115 were completed, and Policies issued for the sum of £361,960 ; 
yielding in Annual Premiums £12,568. 3s. lld., and 201 stood 
over for completion at the end of the year; the remainder 
were either declined or withdrawn. 

It will be seen that the new income is larger than in any 
previous year of the Society's existence. 

The Statement of Accounts was read, which indicated the 
following gratifying results :— 

The Society’s Income is now £100,980, 8s. 2d. 

The Accumulated Fund is £414,231. 5s. 9d. 

Being increased during the year by the addition of 
£53,701. 2s. 9d. 
The following Table, in continuation of that presented in the 
last Annual Keport, will best illustrate the progress of the 
Society during the last six years :— 








| No. of 
New Sums Annual Total Accumula- 
Year. Policies} Assured Premiums | tions from all 
| Issued.| thereby. therefrom. sources. 
£ s. d. £ s. d, 
BY naceed 693 24,451 6,597 18 3 202,110 7 2 
ET biuseuses 572 221,122 7,735 9 65! 238,065 1 7 
aa 653 235,350 8,582 O 9 274,797 15 4 
1850 ......++. 812 | 294,495 (10,172 19 € 309,444 5 2 
BD deceives 902 336,290 11,312 15 9 360,530 3 0O 
BOGE ...cs--s0d) Beuee 361,960 12,868 311) 414,231 5 9 


Applications for assurance may be’ addressed to any of the 
Agents of the Society, or to - 
JESSE HOBSON, Secretary. 
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CCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE!! 
Every one should therefore Provide against them. 
The RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
grant Policies for sums from £100 to £1,000, Assuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. An Annual payment of £3, secures 
£1,000 in case of Death by Accident, or a Weekly Allowance 
of £6 to the Assured while laid up by Injury. 

Apply for Forms of Proposal, or any information, to the 
Provincial Agents, the Booking Clerks at the Railway Stations, 
or to the Head Office, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. £102,817 
have been paid by this Company as compensation for Fifty-six 
fatal cases, and 5,041 cases of personal injury. 

The Sole Company privileged to issue Railway Journey 
ne pegs Tickets, costing 1d., 2d., or 3d., at all the principal 

ations. 


EMPOWERED BY Srectat Act or PARLIAMENT, 1849. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN . 
64, Cornhill, E.C. IAN, Secretary 


UNimeD KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 


The Hon. Francis Scort, Chairman. 
Cuaritzs Berwick Curtis, Esy., Deputy-Chairman, 
Fourth Division of Profits. 

Sprcrat Notice.—Parties desirous of participating in the 
fourth division of profits to be declared on policies effected 
prior to the 3lst of December, 1861, should make immediate 
application. There havealready been three divisions of profits, 
and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per 
annum on the sums assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on 
the premiums paid, without the risk of co-partnership. 

To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the 
three following cases are given a3 examples :— 


Amount payable 

Sum Insured. Bonuses added, up to Dee. 7954, 
£5,000 £1,987 10 £6,987 10 
1,000 397 10 1,397 10 
100 39 15 139 15 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on 
the lowest scale compatible with security; in addition to which 
advantages one half of the premiums may, if desired, for the 
term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, 
without security or deposit of the policy. 

The assets of the Company at the 31st December, 1859, 
amounted to £690,140. 19s., all of which had been invested 
in Government and other approved securities. 

No charge for Volunteer Military Corps while serving in the 
United Kingdom, 

Policy stamps paid by the office. 

For ge vectuses, &c., apply to the Resident Director, No. 8, 
Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 

By order, 
E. L. BOYD, Resident Director, 


OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot, 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 


Directors. 


Chairman—The Lord Arthur Lennox. 

Deputy Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart, 
Toke Ashburner, Esq., M.D, 

T. M. B Batard, Esq. 

Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. 

John Gardiner, Esq. 

J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 

Charles Osborne, Esq. 


BANKERS, 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart., & Co. 


Founded in 1845, 


To ample security, this Office adds the advantages of mode- 
rate rates and liberal management. 


The Bonuses hitherto declared have been unusually large, 
and amount in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the 
premium paid, 


No charges are made beyond the premium. 


Medical Fees are paid by the Office, in connection with 
Policies effected with the Company. 


For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 


ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN are made payable on attaining 
the ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands which 
education or settlement in life may create, By the payment of 
a slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the 
event of previous death. 


Every information will be readily afforded on application to 
the Secretary or Agents. 


EXTRACT FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORT, MAY, 1561. 


**The Directors are enabled, in rendering their Annual 
Account, to announce ‘that the year 1860 exhibited a continu- 
ance of the same healthy advance on which they last year had 
to congratulate the Proprietors, and so far as can be foreseen, 
presents the elements of future prosperity. 


** Proposals for the Assurance of £254,033 were made to the 
Office during the past year, of which amount £167,259 were 
assured, producing in New Premiums, £5,619. 0s, 8d, The 
Income of the Office on the 31st December last had reached 
£46,562. 93., being an increase over 1859 of £9,700, 


‘‘The Accounts, having reference to the last three years, 
show that the Cash Assets have exceeded the liabilities in a 
gradually increasing ratio, thus :— 


In 1858 the Excess was £8,269 7 4 
Mi. @ aan eon 
1860 oe - 18,557 O 6 


‘* Tt will be seen that the amount added to the Funds of the 
Company during the past year shows a surplus of a very satis- 
facory character, notwithstanding the payment of £14,154, 14s, 
6d. for claims consequent on the Death of Members, 


“Since the Directors last had the pleasure of meeting the 
Proprietors, the Royal Assent has been given to a Special Act 
of Parliament, conferring additional powers on the Company, 

‘* As the close of the present year will bring us to the period 
prescribed for the Valuation of the Business, with a view to the 
declaration of a Bonus, the Directors very earnestly invite the 





co-operation of the Proprietors, and all others connected with, 
or interested in the Office, to assist their efforts in making the 


| present the most successful year of the ae» existence, 
| in order that, individually and collectively, 
| advanced,” 


interests may be 
HENRY D, DAVENPORT, Secretary, 
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[March 15, 1899. 
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NITY FIRE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from fire premiums in 1860...... £70,656 16 0 
Every description of risks insured at tariff rates. 


CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 


NITY GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Loans grested. Good bounene. Modurete premiums, | 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. | 


' 
; 





“WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY | 
of « Capital of £400,000, Thelast Bonus was in 1859, the | 
next valuation will be in 1864. | 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
Iuuepiate axp Derexreep Anyvuirizs anp Expowmensts. 
New Premium Income for the year 1961, £9,173. 12s. 
Policies = inst ACCIDENTS or DISEASE totally 
disabling the Assured, for a small extrs premium. 
Paid-up Policies granted after five Annual Payments. 
Half Credit Premiom system for five years. 
Forms on application to the Orricz, 355, Strand, London. 
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HE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE | 
ASSURANCE SOCIRTY, 
In Extent of Business and Annual Revenue, is 
THE LARGEST MUTUAL OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


HEAD OFFICE—No. 9, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, 
EDINBURGH. 





FUNDS AND REVENUE. 


Policy-holders’ Fund, Realised and Invested ... £3,700,000 
Annual Revenue .............06...4+. dinees canerosseonens £430,000 


MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
The Premiums are somewhat under the average of those 
charged by the Leading Life Offices of the country. 








EFFECT OF BONUSES ON POLICIES FOR £1,000. 
These Bonuses are not exceeded by those of any other Office. 





- Amount Payable in Death occur in 








Date of Policy. |; 

| 1sez | 1963 | 186s | 1965 | 1866 
BOO 5. aed ieinigsies £2372 | £2400 | £2446 | £2483 | £2519 
1820 | ...........-| gout | 2042 | 2073 | g10s | 2135 
_ Sees | 1883 | 1912 | 1941 | 1970 | 2000 
DOOD vascenascntsi sts | 1755 | 1782 | 1809 | 1837 | 186% 
SO acdospatcasieneces 1614 | 1639 | 1664 | 1689 | 1714 
1840 ...... 1468 | 1401 | 1514 | 1537 | 1559 
SNE Zoansodupsacantal 1337 | 1358 | 1379 | 1400 | 1420 
1850 ....... saiqedediiy | lazo | 1248 | 1267 | 1287 | 1306 
1855 1136 | 1152 |! leo | 1187 | 1204 








~~ ALL NECESSARY INFORMATION SENT FREE. 

The new Prospectus contains Tables of Premiums, Bonuses 
and Surrender Values of Policies, with detailed Examples and 
Exp'anations, and will be sent free, with forms of proposal, on 
application. 

AGENTS FOR LONDON, 

Central Agent— Hugh McKean, 4, Royal Exchange-buildings, 
Cornhill. 

Local Agents—Major R. 8. Ridge, 49, Pall-Mall, Agent for 
the West-end District ; Benton Seeley, Islington-green, Agent 
for Islington District; Robertson & White, Accountants, 
4, Princes-street, Bank of England. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE—19, CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
Capital, £2,500,000. 
DIRECTORS. 
HENRY WM. PERK, Esq., Chairman. 
HENRY TROWER, Esq. Vice-Chairman, 
Jeremiah Coleman, Esq. | Francis Hicks, Esq. 
Charles Curling, Esq. | John Hodgson, Esq. 
Edwin Fox, Esq. | John Humphery, jun., Esq. 
Nehemiah Griffiths, Esq. | Moss Joshua, Esq. 
Samue) Hanson, Esq. | William Leask, Esq. 
George Harker, “) _ Andrew Lusk, Esq. 
Frederick William Harris, Esq. | John Rt. Thomson, jun., Esq. 
Smith Harrisun, Esq. | Joseph Underwood, Esq. 
David Hart, Esq. | John Kemp Welch, Esq. 
Mayacer—Henry Thomson. 
Banxurs— The London and County Bank. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Pm Company is unfettered by any combination with other 
offices. 
The scale of premium adopted for merchandise and general 
business is based on the _ of classification—the 





charge being in pao to the character of the risk. 
Proposals received for the protection of all descriptions of 
property. 


Realized profits on goods may be insured by those who 
rate between the eriginal sale and day of ‘‘ prompt.” 
LOSSES will be met with fairness, liberality, and despatch. 
Forms of pro and ie Me ge ry will be given at 
the Chief Office. 19, Cornhill, London, B.C. 
HENRY GHINN, Secretary. 


DUCATION.—An English Lady, returning 

at Easter to spend some time in the North of Ger- 

many with a friend who receives alimited number of Boarders, 

would be happy to TAKE CHARGE of any YOUNG LADIES 

whose parents may be glad of a suitable escort for their 

daughters and of a recommendation to an establishment pos- 

sessing peculiar advantages. 

Apply, by letter, for prospectuses and further particulars, to 

c. Hq Post-office, Sherbourne, Dorsetshire. 














OLLARD AND COLLARD’S NEW 

WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16,GROSVENOR- 

EET, BOND-STREET. where all communications are to 

be addressed. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. 

—City Branch, 26, Cheapside, E.C. 

EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.— 

ELEMENTARY COLLECTION, to facilitate the 

esa © She Sacrosiing Salons, can be had, from Two Guineas 

oon - Hundred, also Single a, of J. ings tert 

’ ot CO, r. Tennant gives Practi 

Lustruction Mineralogy and Geology. - 
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BARR & SUGDEN, 


SEED MERCHANTS AND FLORISTS, 
12, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





In the Press, and will be published in a few days (Sent FREE AND Post Pa1p, ON Application), [ij 


BARR & SUGDEN’S GUIDE TO THE FLOWER GARDEy, 


Showing how a Rich FLORAL DISPLAY may be maintained from APRIL to NOVEMBER, wit, . 
Descriptive Priced List of all the best Flower Seeds in cultivation. 





BARR & SUGDEN’S GUIDE TO THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


Showing How, WHEN, and what things should be done to secure a regular Supply of the best Vegetables 
from January to December, with a Priced List of Select Vegetable Seeds. 


ALL FLOWER SEEDS SENT POST PAID. 


COLLECTIONS OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL ANNUAL FLOWER SEEDS, adapted for ,,, 
Style of Gardening, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., and 21s, : 


ALL VEGETABLE SEEDS amounting to 21s., sent carriage paid, to any Railway Station in the Kingdom, 


COLLECTIONS OF THE BEST VEGETABLE SEEDS, suitable for Small, Medium, and Large 
Sized Gardens, 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 21s., 30s., 42s., 50s., and 63s. 





BARR & SUGDEN, SEED MERCHANTS, 
2, KING-STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


MR. CLAUDET’S CARTES DE VISITE. 





Mr. Ciaupet, Photographer to the Queen, cautions the public that some shops are selling spurious 
imitations of his Carte de Visite Portraits. Although the imperfection of them is manifest, these counterfit 
productions are capable of deceiving persons who do not examine the photographs attentively. To prevent 
this deception Mr. Claudet begs leave to observe that all the Cartes de Visite which come frum his 
establishment are stamped with his name on the back. 


107, REGENT STREET, 


TureE Doors From Vico STREET, IN THE QUADRANT. 





GUSH AND FERGUSON’S 


CELEBRATED 
CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 
é TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. 


GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 





Adopted by the Governments of Great Britain, Spain, Denmark, Russia, Brazil, East and West Indies, 


and the British Colonies. 
EASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID 


FOR REMOVING AND PREVENTING 
INCRUSTATION IN STEAM BOILERS, 
LAND AND MARINE. 


Pp. S EASTON AND G. SPRINGFIELD, 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
387, 38, & 89, WAPPING WALL, LONDON, E. 


FAMILY MOURNING. 


\f 
MESSRS. JAY respectful announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 
MOURNING at their Establishment. The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in Euro Mourning Costume of eve? 
description is kept Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at s moment's notice. The most Resets 
Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 





LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S. 


FAMILY MOURNING. 


PETER ROBINSON’S 
FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 


* . . i " 
Is now (since its extensive alterations) the LARGEST IN LONDON. Families will effect a groat "% 
forwarding their orders to TH1s EstaBLIsHMENT, where the BEST MOURNING may be purchased 

most reasonable prices, and the wear of the article is guaranteed. 


DRESSES, MANTLES, BONNETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every descrip 
ready-made, and can be forwarded, in town or country, immediately on receipt of order. 


DRESS-MAKING TO ANY EXTENT ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


PETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
103 to 108, OXFORD STREET, W. 
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GOLD FRAMES, WITH THICK WHITE MOUNTS, 


FOR FRAMING THE 


MAGNIFICENT CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH 


OF THE 


RECEPTION OF THE CRIMEAN HEROES 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING BY JOHN GILBERT, ESQ. 





JT. COOMBES, 


CARVER, GILDER, LOOKING-GLASS AND PICTURE-FRAME MAK ER, 
331, STRAND, W.C. 


EXACTLY OPPOSITE 


Will undertake to frame 


SOMERSET HOUSE, 


this splendid work in any variety of style, and on the lowest possible terms, and 


will forward it to any part of Great Britain and Ireland without any charge for packing-case. 


1-Inch Gilt Bead os sve ees 
1-Inch Gilt Bead, and Flat ... em 
9.Inch Gilt Reversed Ogee, very neat 


2.Inch Gilt Ovolo, with Ornamental Mouldings, very chaste 


3.Inch Gilt Front Ogee, elaborate and effective 


s. da, 

With 2 thick White and Gold Mount 1 3 0 
Aa oa oa ditto a org 
ditto . 2 2 0 

ditto 25 0 

ditto .2165 O 


Specimens of the Picture framed in various styles may be seen at 331, Strand ; and terms may be had 


on personal application or by letter. 


Thick White Mounts with Gold Inside Bead sent to any address, or supplied 
to Frame-makers. 





— 


\TORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 
\ 250, OXFORD-STREET. China Dinner, Dessert, 

it Breakfast, and Tea Services, at a great reduction for CASH, in 

r) consequence of the expiration of the Lease. 

250, OXFORD-S: REET, near Hyde Park. 








& S BEYFUS HAVE OPENED 
P, ADDITIONAL and MOST EXTENSIVE PREMISES 
No. 144, OXFORD STREET, 
(nearly opposite Bond-street), 
In conjunction with their City Premises, 
91 to 95, CITY ROAD. 


THOSE ABOUT TO FURNISH 
are respectively solicited to inspect their large and varied Stock 
of first-class Furniture, at both Establishments. 


GOODS CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY PART OF THE 
KINGDOM. 


Illustrated Catalogues gratis and post-free. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE- IRONS, and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S 
8HOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of Fenders, 
Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and General Iron- 
mongery as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright stoves, with ormolu ornameuts and two sets of bars, 
W. 15a. to 33/.108.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
il, 128.; Steel Fenders, 3/. 3s. to 11/.; ditto, with rich 
ormola ornaments, from 3/. 3s. to 18/.; Chimney-pieces, 
from 1. 88. to 100/.; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4J. 4s. 
_ The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiat- 
ing hearth plates, 


UTLERY warranted. — The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, ison sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, at prices 


‘ast are remunerative only because of the largeness of the 
sales, 

































Table | Dessert) 
Ivory Hanpizs. ys a prazvere 
[. Dozen. Dozen. | Pair. 
41. . i & d.| 8 d. 
4-inch Ivory Handles .............00«.. Bweiwdé' 43 
tery Fine Ivory Handles............ 16 0/11 6 | 483 
’ re Ivory Balance Handles ...... 1 0/140/]46 
SING re Fine Ivory Handles ............ 440/170! 73 
of ent - Finest African Ivory Handles| 32 0 | 26 0 | 11 0 
~ = ~~» PORUIOS...., s0ceecenss #0 0 |33 0 | 12 6 
MO, arve i j i 
Nickel Electro” Siicos Wg 
a Pattern... > 2% 0 | 19 0 | 17 6 
Suver Handles, of any Pattern ...... 84 0 | 54 0 | 21 0 
Boyt ayy Horw Hanpurs. — | 
‘IVES AND ForKS PER DOZEN. 
— ee nene Handles .........cessssee ll 0 | 8 6 /21 6 
Biact ae NI 6s ccssanlintens 210/17 0 | 46 
mage orn Rimmed Shoulders...... 17 0 |} 14 0 4 0 
Th don Strong Riveted Handles| 12 0 9 0 3.0 
oe stock in existence of Plated Dessert Knives and 
= cases and otherwise, and of the New Plated Fish 


Wis 





8. BURTONS GENERAL 


FURNISHING i J 

ae if May be ASHI IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
roe Wi Tastee erat and free By posts It contains upwards of 
od ot Bectro. Piste his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 





» Nickel Silver and Bri j } 
overs, Hot W : and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
eves, Kite Tater nny, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 


) npg Clocks, Ta 
zu mae Bedsteads, Be ding, Bedroom and Cabinet 
» with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty 







che ke 
rvman rer at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, la, 2,3, and 4, 
%, London,’ 5, and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, Newman- 





’ ps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
ble Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware Turnery, | 





CHOICE PORT OF 18958 VINTAGE—THE COMET YEAR. 
}T EDGES & BUTLER have imported a large 


quantity of this valuable Wine, respecting which it is 
the general opinion that it will equal the celebrated comet year 
of 1811. It is increasing in value, and the time must soon 
arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be at double 
its present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering 
it at 36s., 42s., and 48s. per dozen. 


Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
24s. and 30s. per dos. 


Superior Claret ............ 36s. 428. 48s. 608.728. ,, 
Good Dinner Sherry ...........0..c.00.0000 24s. 308. 5, 
Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 

DORE iccnssscsnccecagiagsccsclaibinass 36s. 428. 48s. ,, 


Port, from first-class Shippers, 36s. 428. 488.608. ,, 
Hock and Moselle .., 30s. 36s. 48s. 608. to 120s. ,, 
Sparkling ditto 4...............6 cise 60s. 668.788. ,, 
Sparkling Champagne ... 42s, 48s. 60s. 663.783. ,, 


Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey, 
Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines. 

Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s, and 72s. per dozen. 

On receipt of a Pust-office Order or reference, any quantity, 
with a priced List Of all other Wines, wil! be forwarded imme- 
diately by 

HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 


EVOLVING SAFETY SHUTTERS FOR 

PRIVATE HOUSES, defying the burglar to open them, 

at greatly reduced prices; manufactured in one sheet of steel, 
at 3s. 6d. per foot, super. ; in iron, 3s. per foot. 

The Builder says,—‘' Messrs. Clark & Co., of 15, Gate-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, have recently introduced a New Self-coil- 
ing Revolving Shutter, for which they have obtained Royal 
Letters Patent, which, in addition to being one-half the ex- 
pense, has the advantage of being remarkably simple, and con- 
sequently less liable to get out of order. All the complicated 
gearing apparatus is dispensed with; there are neither wheels, 
shafts, rollers, cords, nor weights to become deranged. 

** We are disposed to think they will be largely used, both for 
shop-fronts and private houses. Much of the difficulty now 
often found in providing shutters for large bow windows may 
be obviated by their use without extra cost.”’ 

Prospectuses, with full-sized sections, sent post free, with 
numerous testimonials. 

CLARK & Co., ENGINEERS, 


15, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, London, 





pur BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION ! 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the 
diseases to which we are subject ; being a medicine so uniformly 
grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called the 
** Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.”’ 

Norton's Piiis act as a powerful tonic and general aperient; 
are mild in their operation; safe under any circumstances ; 
and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the 
benefits to be derived from their use. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every 
town in the kingdom, 


Caution.—Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Norton’s Prius,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations, 


SPRING MEDICINE, OF UNEQUALLED EFFICACY. 
AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS 
Are powerful to remove all lurking impurities, brace 
and renovate the system, and bring the human constitution 
into a perfect state of health and vigour. They produce a 


reviving effect at once, and, ultimately, that serene cheer- | 


fulness which makes life’s duties easy, and its pleasures delight- 
ful. Prepared solely by John Kaye, Eeq., of Prospect Hall, 
Woodford, Essex. Sold by all Chemists and other dealers in 
patent medicines, at ls, 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 
Depot, 22, Bread-street, London. 





| 


Wholesale | 





LEN FIELD PATENT STARCH, mod in 
Laundry ronounced eaty’s 
Loantress te tthe anak’ bare she ever wed Sold by all 
rs, Grocers, &c. &c, 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


IDDELL’S PATENT SLOW-COMBUS- 
TION COTTAGE BOILER, for Heating Conservatories, 
Entrance Halls, Baths, &c., by the circulation of hot water. 
uires no brickwork setting, will keep in action from twelve 
to eighteen hours without attention, at the expense of about 
ert sige per day; is perfectly safe, requires no additional 

building, and may be seen in operation daily at the 

PATENTEE’S WAREHOUSE, 
155, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
Price complete, from £3. 10s. 


Illustrated Prospectus free, and Estimates prepared for 
erecting Hot Water Apparatus of any magnitude. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESTA 

has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanc- 

tioned by the medical profession, and unive accepted by 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the stomach, 
heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children. It is prepared, in a state of perfect purity and 
uniform strength, only by DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New 
Bond-street, London; and sold by all respectable Chemists 
throughout the world. 


O MORE MEDICINE.— We find DU 
BARRY’S FOOD the safest remedy for chronic consti- 
pation, indigestion (dyspepsia), consumption, diarrhaa, all 
gastric disorders, acidity, heartburn, palpitation, irritability, 
sleeplessness, distension, flatulency, phlegm, coughs, colds, 
asthma, bronchitis, dysentry, nervous, bilious, and liver dis- 
orders, debility, scrofula, atrophy. Andrew Ure, M.D., 
F.R.S., Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Rud. 
Wurzer. It saves 50 times its cost in other remedies. In tins, 
at Is. 14d.; 1lb., 28.9d.; 12]b., ey Du B & Co., 
77, Regent-street, London; Fortnum & Mason; and at 61, 
Gracechurch-street ; 4, Cheapside ; No. 63 and 150, Oxford- 
street ; 330, Strand; 5, Charing-cross; 54, Baker-street; and 
all grocers and chymists. 











OUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION are effectually cured by KEATING'S 
COUGH LOZENGES, which are daily recommended by the 
Faculty—Testimonials from the most eminent of whom con- 
be inspected—as the most effectual, safe, speedv, and may 
venient remedy, for Cough and all Disorders of the Lungs, 
Chest, and Throat. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., Tins, 28. 9d., 48. 6d., 
and lls. each, Tuomas KratinG, Pharmaceutical Chemise, 
79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists. 


Hig COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 

ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne”’ 
engraved thereon, A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 

Sole Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Price in bottles, 2s, 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 
D R. DE JON GH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men as the 
safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 











CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 
THE SEIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other kind, 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS, 


Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., 


Physician to the British Embassy at Paria. 
**T have frequently prescribed Dr. Dr Jonau’s Light-Brown 


Cod Liver Oil, and I have reason to be satisfied with its bene- 
ficial and salutary effects,” 





The late Dr. JONATHAN PEREIRA, F.R.S. 
Physician to the London Hospital, 


** It was fitting that the author of the best analysis and in. 
vestigations into the properties of this Oil should himself be 
the purveyor of this important medicine. Whether considered 
with reference to its colour, flavour, or chemical properties, I 
am satisfied that for medicinal purposes no flner Oil cap be 
procured,” 





Dr. BARLOW, 
Senior Physician to Guy's Hospital. 


**T have frequently recommended persons consulting me to 
make use of Dr. pz Jonau’s Cod Liver Oil, I have been well 
satisfied with its effects, and believe it to be a very pure Oil, 
well fitted for those cases in which the use of that substance is 
indicated.” 


Dr. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of Health to the City of London, 
“It is, I believe, universally acknowledged that Dr. pz 
Jowen’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil has great therapeutical 
wer; and from my investigations, I have no doubt of its 
being a pure and unadulterated article.” 


Da. ps Jonen’s Liout-Browwx Cop Liver Or: is sold 
only in Imrpurat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. Od.; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONB CAN POSSIBLY BS GENUINE, by 
respectable Chemists and Druggists. 


SOLE CONSIGNERS ; 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C, 





Cavution,— Beware of Proposed Substitutions, 
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LP Saoat FIRE INSURANCEASSOCIATION | 


Unity-buildings, 6, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from fire premiums in 1860...... £70,656 16 0 
Every description of risks insured at tariff rates. 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 





TYNITY GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from life premiums in 1860...... £224,300 8 9 
Loans granted, Good bonuses. Moderate premiums, 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 


WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. | 


HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 
of a Capital of £400,000, Thelast Bonus was in 1859, the 
next valuation will be in 1864. 


Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
IuuepiaTe AND Derexrep Aynvuitizs anv ExpowmEnNTS. 
New Premium Income for the year 1861, £9,173. 12s. 


Policies — inst ACCIDENTS or DISEASE totally | 


disabling the Assured, for a emal! extra premium. 
Paid-up Policies granted after five Annual Payments. 
Half Credit Premiom system for five years. 


Foxms on application to the Orricz, 355, Strand, London. 





PPE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE | 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
In Extent of Business and Annual Revenue, is 
THE LARGEST MUTUAL OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


HEAD OFFICE-—No. 9, 8T. ANDREW SQUARE, 
EDINBURGH. 





FUNDS AND REVENUE. 
Policy-holders’ Fund, Realised and Invested ... £3,700,000 
BE TOOCUID ssid scispees vi dass ci cteiseveccdeiias £430,000 


MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
The Premiums are somewhat under the average of those 
charged by the Leading Life Offices of the country. 





EFFECT OF BONUSES ON POLICIES FOR £1,000, 
These Bonuses are not exceeded by those of any other Office. 


a 





Amount Payable in Death occur in 


Date of Policy. - — = - 
| 1862 | 1863 | 1864 | 1865 | 1866 








DONE. cc nared svcceestes £2372 | £2400 | £2446 | £2483 £2519 
1820 vecceeeest QO | 2042 | 2073 | 2104 | 2135 
SP snes cedeseitp | 1883 «1912 | 1941 | 1970 | 2000 
BBO vooceecccseece| 1755 | 1788 | 1800 | 1837 | 1864 
SOE ictecectasshebeies 1614 | 1639 | 1666 | 1689 | 1714 
18) ...... | 1468 | 1491 | 1514 | 1537 | 1559 
SD csnesshcacrueio’ 1337 | 1359 | 1379 | 1400 | 1420 
1850 weesccsecsveceseee] 1820 | 1248 | 1267 | 1287 | 1306 
1855 | 2136 | 1152 | eo | 1187 | 1204, 





~~ ALL NECESSARY INFORMATION SENT FREE. 

The new Prospectus contains Tables of Premiums, Bonuses 
and Surrender Values of Policies, with detailed Examples and 
Exp'anations, and will be sent free, with forms of proposal, on 
application. 

AGENTS FOR LONDON. 

Central Agent— Hugh McKean, 4, Royal Exchange-buildings, 
Cornhill. 

Local Agents—Major R. 8. Ridge, 49, Pall-Mall, Agent for 
the West-end District ; Benton Seeley, Islington-green, Agent 
for Islington District; Robertson & White, Accountants, 
4, Princes-street, Bank of England. 


; oo. as 
BARR & SUGDEN, 


SEED MERCHANTS AND FLORISTS, 
12, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





In the Press, and will be published in a few days (Sent Free anp Post Pai, ON APPLICATION), Illustrated, 


BARR & SUGDEN’S GUIDE TO THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


Showing how a Rich FLORAL DISPLAY may be maintained from APRIL to NOVEMBER, With , 
Descriptive Priced List of all the best Flower Seeds in cultivation. 





BARR & SUGDEN’S GUIDE TO THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


Showing How, WHEN, and what things should be done to secure a regular Supply of the best Vegetai,. 
from January to December, with a Priced List of Select Vegetable Seeds. 


ALL FLOWER SEEDS SENT POST PAID. 


COLLECTIONS OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL ANNUAL FLOWER SEEDS, adapted for ,,, 
Style of Gardening, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., and 21s, ; 


ALL VEGETABLE SEEDS amounting to 21s., sent carriage paid, to any Railway Station in the Kingdom, 


COLLECTIONS OF THE BEST VEGETABLE SEEDS, suitable for Small, Medium, and Lan, 
Sized Gardens, 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 21s., 30s., 42s., 50s., and 63s. 





BARR & SUGDEN, SEED MERCHANTS, 
12, KING-STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


MR. CLAUDET’S CARTES DE VISITE. 





Mr. Ciaupet, Photographer to the Queen, cautions the public that some shops are selling spurious 
imitations of his Carte de Visite Portraits. Although the imperfection of them is manifest, these counterfeit 
productions are capable of deceiving persons who do not examine the photographs attentively. To prevent 
this deception Mr. Claudet begs leave to observe that all the Cartes de Visite which come from his 
establishment are stamped with his name on the back. 


107% REGENT STREET, 


TuREE Doors FROM ViIGO STREET, IN THE QUADRANT. 





GUSH AND FERGUSON’S 


CELEBRATED 
CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 
é TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. 


GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 





——— 


yas COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE—19, CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
Capital, £2,500,000. 
DIRECTORS. 
HENRY WM. PEEK, Esq., Chairman. 
HENRY TROWER, Esq. Vice-Chairman, 


Jeremiah Coleman, Esq. | Francis Hicks, Esq. 

Charles Curling, Esq. | John Hodgson, Esq. 

Edwin Fox, Esq. | John Humphery, jun., Esq. 
Nehemiah Griffiths, Esq. | Moss Joshua, Esq. 

Samuel Hanson, Esq. William Leask, Esq. 

George Harker, Esq. Andrew Lusk, Esq. 

Frederick Wilkam Harris, Esq. John Rt. Thomson, jun., Esq. 
Smith Harrison, Esq. | Joseph Underwood, Esq. 
David Hart, Esq. | John Kemp Welch, Esq. 


Maynacer—Henry Thomson. 
Banxurs— The London and County Bank. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

This Company is unfettered by any combination with other 
offices. 

The ecale of premium adopted for merchandise and general 
business is based on the principle of classification—the 
charge being in proportion to the character of the risk. 

Proposals received for the protection of all descriptions of 
property. 

Realized profits on goods may be insured by those who 
operate between the eriginal sale and day of ‘** prompt.” 

LOSSES will be met with fairness, liberality, and espatch. 

Forms of proposal and every information will be given at 
the Chief Office, 19, Cornhill, London, E.C. 








DUCATION.—An English Lady, returning 

at Easter to spend some time in the North of Ger- 

many with a friend who receives alimited number of Boarders, 

would be happy to TAKE CHARGE of any YOUNG LADIES 

whose parents may be glad of a suitable escort for their 

daughters and of a recommendation to an establishment pos- 

sessing peculiar advantages. 

Apply, by letter, for prospectuses and further particulars, to 
Cc. Ho Post-office, basboninn, ire. 














OLLARD AND COLLARD’S NEW 

WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16,GROSVENOR- 

EET, BOND-STREET. where all communications are to 

be addressed. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. 
—City Branch, 26, Cheapside, E.C. 


EOLOGY and MINERALOGY— 
ELEMENTARY COLLECTION, to facilitate the 


study cf this interesting Science, can be had, from Two Guineas 
to Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, 


148, Steal, wc. r. Tennant gives Practical 
lastruction isaley inl Golder - 














Adopted by the Governments of Great Britain, Spain, Denmark, Russia, Brazil, East and West Indus, 
and the British Colonies. 


EASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID 
? FOR REMOVING AND PREVENTING 
INCRUSTATION IN STEAM BOILERS, 
LAND AND MARINE. 


Pp. §& EASTON AND G&G. SPRINGFIELD, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
87, 38, & 39, WAPPING WALL, LONDON, E. 


FAMILY MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY res etfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASI 
MOURNING at their Establishment. The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in urope. Mourning Costume 
description is aoa Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at s moment's notice, The most 
Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 





LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 





JAY’S. 
a 
FAMILY MOURNING. 
PETER ROBINSON’S 
FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 


og 
Is now (since its extensive alterations) the LARGEST IN LONDON. Families will effect a great oe 
forwarding their orders to THIs EstaBnLIsHMENT, where the BEST MOURNING may be pure 


most reasonable prices, and the wear of the article is guaranteed. 


DRESSES, MANTLES, BONNETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every descripti 
ready-made, and can be forwarded, in town or country, immediately on receipt of order. 


DRESS-MAKING TO ANY EXTENT ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 
PETER ROBINSON'S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
103 to 108, OXFORD STREET, W. 


on, s 
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GOLD FRAMES, WITH THICK WHITE MOUNTS, 


FOR FRAMING THE 


MAGNIFICENT CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH 


OF THE 


RECEPTION OF THE CRIMEAN HEROES 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING BY JOHN GILBERT, ESQ. 





JT. COOMBES, 


CARVER, GILDER, LOOKING-GLASS AND PICTURE-FRAME MAK ER, 


331, 


EXACTLY OPFOSIT 


E 


STRAND, W.C. 


SOMERSET HOUSE, 


Will undertake to frame this splendid work in any variety of style, and on the lowest possible terms, and 
ill forward it to any part of Great Britain and Ireland without any charge for packing-case . 


1-Inch Gilt Bead mee 
1-Inch Gilt Bead, and Flat 
9.Inch Gilt Reversed Ogee, very neat 


2.Inch Gilt Ovolo, with Ornamental Mouldings, very chaste 


3.Inch Gilt Front Ogee, elaborate and effective 


Zs. d, 

With § thick White and Gold Mount ...1 38 O 
ine sa iu ditto 1 6 6 
ditto 2 83 0 

ditto .2 5 0 

ditto . 215 O 


Specimens of the Picture framed in various styles may be seen at 331, Strand; and terms may be had 


on personal application or by letter. 


Thick White Mounts with Gold Inside Bead sent to any address, or supplied 
to Frame-makers. 





\ ORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 
4 250, OXFORD-STREET. China Dinner, Dessert, 
Breakfast, and Tea Services, at a great reduction for CASH, in 
consequence of the expiration of the Lease. 

250, OXFORD-STREET, near Hyde Park. 





P & S BEYFUS HAVE OPENED 
e@ ADDITIONAL and MOST EXTENSIVE PREMISES 
No. 144, OXFORD STREET, 
(nearly opposite Bond-street), 
In conjunction with their City Premises, 
91 to 95, CITY ROAD. 


THOSE ABOUT TO FURNISH 
are respectively solicited to inspect their large and varied Stock 
of first-class Furniture, at both Establishments. 


GOODS CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY PART OF THE 
KINGDOM. 


Illustrated Catalogues gratis and post-free. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE- IRONS, and 

CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of Fenders, 
Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and General Iron- 
— as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright stoves, with ormolu ornameuts and two sets of bars, 
¥. 158, to 33/.108.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
il, 12s. ; Steel Fenders, 31. 38. to 11/.; ditto, with rich 
ormola ornaments, from 3/. 3s. to 18/.; Chimney-pieces, 
from ll. 88. to 100l.; Fire-irone, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4J. 4s. 


_ The BURTON and all other PATENT STO VES, with radiat- 
ing hearth plates. 


UTLERY warranted. — The most varied 
t assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, ail 
— ison sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, at prices 
tare remunerative only because of the largeness of the 











sales, 
: ; | Table | Dessert} 
Ivory Hay Knives | Knives |Carvers 
ae Per Per | Per 
; Dozen. Dozen. | Pair. 
rT s. d./ s. a.| s. d. 
hint Ivory Handles sebaebesbscseeaesh 12 6 | 10 0 4 3 
Gach t ine Ivory Handles............ 140#ji{11 6); 4 8 
‘ oh vory Balance Handles ...... 18 0 |14 0) 4 6 
Sinch gue Ivory Handles ........... <4 0 |17 0 | 7 3 
se nest African Ivory Handles} 32 0 | 26 0 | 11 0 
io with Silver Ferules............... (4 0 33 0 12 6 
Perr" Handles, Silver . 
Did Wiggs asseccesssscsoconsssoee ew o;s oO; 6 
er ectro Silver H 
wy Pat ent] 2 0 | 19 0 | 17 6 
»'** Bandles, of any Pattern ..... | 84 0 | 54 0 | 21 0 
Bae asp Horn Hanpirs, — 
bit, BS aND Forks pER DOZEN. 
yn MOOI scscisinsscsiageil 11 0 | 8 6/21 6 
eck en Handles... 210/117 0/46 
to Vere yetmmed Shoulders... 17 0 |14 0 4 0 
> “trong Riveted Handles} 12 0 | 9 0 3.0 
be largest st : ' 


ock in existence of ‘Plated Dessert Knives and 


otk 
*, @ cases and otherwise, and of the New Plated Fish 


Wrery, 


I ‘ T 
VUALIAM 8. BURTON'S GENERAL 
7 be had gratin? IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
» Wastrations _— free by post. It contains upwards of 
tto-Plate, Nick eee Stock of Sterling Silver and 
ers, Hot Water Di, ilver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
mes, Kitchen Rex ishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
sttles, Clocks Tabi Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
m & Brace Bes able Cutle , Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, 
on a Bedding, Bedroom and Cabinet 
ml i + ~y of Prices and Plans of the Twenty 
a 5 Oxford-street, W. ; 1, la, 2,3, and 4, 
yy. 2» Bnd 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, Newman- 
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CHOICE PORT OF 1958 VINTAGE—THE COMET YEAR. 
T EDGES & BUTLER have imported a large 


quantity of this valuable Wine, respecting which it is 
the general opinion that it will equal the ealsereted comet year 
of 1811. It is increasing in value, and the time must soun 
arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be at double 
its present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering 
it at 36s., 423., and 48s, per dozen. 


Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
24s. and 30s. per dos. 


Superior Claret ............ 36s. 428. 48s. 608.728. ,, 
Good Dinner Sherry ...........ccscseeeeeeee 24s. 308. ,, 
Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 

OUT * iccuigs vcidsincaniassengviatihonts 36s. 428.488. ,, 


Port, from first-class Shippers, 36s. 42s. 48s. 6s. 
Hock and Moselle ... 30s. 36s. 48s. 608. to 120s. 
Sparkling ditto 4..............46: Risen 60s. 663. 788. 
Sparkling Champagne ... 42s. 48s. 60s. 66s. 788. ,, 


Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey, 
Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines. 

Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. 

On receipt of a Pust-office Order or reference, any quantity, 
with a priced List of all other Wines, will be forwarded imme- 
diately by 

HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 


EVOLVING SAFETY SHUTTERS FOR 

PRIVATE HOUSES, defying the burglar to open them, 

at greatly reduced prices; manufactured in one sheet of steel, 
at 3s. 6d. per foot, super. ; in iron, 3s. per foot. 

The Builder says,—‘* Messrs. Clark & Co., of 15, Gate-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, have recently introduced a New Self-coil- 
ing Revolving Shutter, for which they have obtained Royal 
Letters Patent, which, in addition to being one-half the ex- 
pense, has the advantage of being remarkably simple, and con- 
sequently less liable to get out of order, All the complicated 
gearing apparatus is dispensed with; there are neither wheels, 
shafts, rollers, cords, nor weights to become deranged. 

** We are disposed to think they will be largely used, both for 
shop-fronts and private houses. Much of the difficulty now 
often found in providing shutters for large bow windows may 
be obviated by their use without extra cost.” 

Prospectuses, with full-sized sections, sent post free, with 
numerous testimonials. 

CLARK & Co., ENGINEERS, 
15, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, London, 





rE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION ! 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the 
diseases to which we are subject ; being a medicine so uniformly 
grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called the 
** Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.”’ 

Norton’s PILys act as a powerful tonic and general aperient; 
are mild in their operation; safe under any circumstances ; 
and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the 
benefits to be derived from their use. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s, each, in every 
town in the kingdom. 


Caution.—Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Norton’s Prius,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 


SPRING MEDICINE, OF UNEQUALLED EFFICACY. 
AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS 
Are powerful to remove all lurking impurities, brace 
and renovate the system, and bring the human constitution 
into a perfect state of health and vigour. They produce 


reviving effect at once, and, ultimately, that serene cheer- | 


fulness which makes life’s duties easy, and its pleasures delight- 
ful. Prepared solely by John Kaye, Esq., of Prospect Hall, 
Woodford, Essex. Sold by all Chemists and other dealers in 
patent medicines, at ls, 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. Wholesale 
Depot, 22, Bread-street, London. 





} 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 
the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty's 
Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 





IDDELLS PATENT SLOW-COMBUS- 

TION COTTAGE BOILER, for Heating Conservatories, 
Entrance Halls, Baths, &., by the circulation of hot water. 
Requires no brickwork setting, will keep in action from twelve 
to eighteen hours without attention, at the expense of about 
threepence per day; is perfectly safe, uires no additional 
building, and may be seen in operation daily at the 

PATENTEE’S WAREHOUSE, 
155, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
Price complete, from £3. 10s. 


Illustrated Prospectus free, and Estimates prepared for 
erecting Hot Water Apparatus of any magnitude. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanc- 
tioned by the medical profession, and unive accepted by 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the stomach 
heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children. It is prepared, in a state of perfect purity and 
uniform strength, only by DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New 
Bond-street, London; and sold by all respectable Chemists 
throughout the world. 


O MORE MEDICINE.— We find DU 
BARRY’S FOOD the safest remedy for chronic consti- 
pation, indigestion (dyspepsia), consumption, diarrhaa, all 
gastric disorders, acidity, heartburn, palpitation, irritability, 
sleeplessness, distension, flatulency, phlegm, coughs, colds, 
asthma, bronchitis, dysentry, nervous, bilious, and liver dis- 
orders, debility, scrofula, atrophy. Andrew Ure, M.D., 
F.R.S., Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Rud. 
Wurzer. It saves 50 times its cost in other remedies. In tins, 
at 1s. 14d.; 1lb., 28. 9d.; 121b., 22s.—Barry Du Barry & Co., 
77, Regent-street, London; Fortnum & Mason; and at 61, 
Gracechurch-street ; 4, Cheapside; No. 63 and 150, Oxford- 
street ; 330, Strand; 5, Charing-cross; 54, Baker-street; and 
all grocers and chymists. 


OUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION are effectually cured by KEATING'S 
COUGH LOZENGES, which are daily recommended by the 
Faculty—Testimonials from the most eminent of whom con- 
be inspected—as the most effectual, safe, speedv, and may 
venient remedy, for Cough and all Disorders of the Lungs, 
Chest, and Throat. Sold in Boxes, ls. 14d., Tins, 28. 9d., 48. 6d., 
and lls. each. Tuomas Kratino, Pharmaceutical Chemis, 
79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists. 


OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHRU- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chiorodyne” 
engraved thereon, A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 
Sole Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Price in bottles, 2s, 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 
D R. DE JON GH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men as the 
safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 


























CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 
THE SEIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other kind, 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS, 


Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., 
Physician to the British Embassy at Paris. 


**T have frequently prescribed Dr. Dr Jonau’s Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil, and I have reason to be satisfied with its bene- 
ficial and salutary effects.” 





The late Dr. JONATHAN PEREIRA, F.R.S. 
Physician to the London Hospital. 


**« Tt was fitting that the author of the best analysis and in- 
vestigations into the properties of this Oil should himself be 
the purveyor of this important medicine. Whether considered 
with reference to its edleur, flavour, or chemical properties, I 
am satisfied that for medicinal purposes no finer O1l cap be 
procured,” 





Dr. BARLOW, 


Senior Physician to Guy's Hospital. 


**T have frequently recommended persons consulting me to 
make use of Dr. pz Jonou’s Cod Liver Oil. 1 have been well 
satisfied with ita effects, and believe it to be a very pure Oil, 
well fitted for those cases in which the use of that substance is 


indicated.” 





Dr. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of Health to the City of London. 
“It is, I believe, universally acknowledged that Dr. pz 
Joyen’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil has great therapeutical 
wer; and from my investigations, I have no doubt of its 
being a pure and unadulterated article.” 


De. ps Jonen’s Licut-Browx Cop Liver Or: is sold 
only in Impsurat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 45. 9d.; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONB CAN POSSIBLY BS GENUINE, by 
respectable Chemists and Druggists. 


BOLE CONSIGNEES : 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co.,77, Strand, London, W.O, 





Cavtion,— Beware of Proposed Substitutions, 
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\ HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
diate answer to the inguiry may be obtained. A Srrciwew 
Book ov Tyrms, and iadorunation for authors, sent on applica- 
tion, by 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON, 


EPOT FOR FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
No. 270, STRAND, LONDON. 

D. NUTT begs respectfally to call the attention of the Public 
to his Establishment for the Sale of Foreign Books, both old 
and new, and in every branch of Literature and Science. His 
Stock (which in some departments is the most extensive in 
England) is being continually augmented by weekly and semi- 
weeky importations from France and Germany, and by fre- 
quent arrivals from other parts of the Continent. 


All Orders for Books not in stock can be executed within the 
shortest possible time, and Periodicals and Newspapers sup- 
plied by post or otherwise, with the utmost punctuality and 
despatch. 


The following catalogues of Modern Books have recently 
been published, and may be had gratis for one postage stamp :— 


Part I.—French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese Literature. 
Il.—German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Polish, Russ an, 
and Northern Literature. 
Iil.—Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Oriental Literature. 
IV.—List of Foreign Newspapers and Periodicals, divided 
into Classes, with amount of Annual Subscriptions. 


A Catalogue of Second-hand Books in every Department of 
Foreign Literature can likewise be had gratis for two stamps. 


i + 


NEW MUSIC. 


AMILTON’S PIANO TUTOR, 
224th Edition. 70 pages, from extra-large elegantly 
engraved plates, 4s. ‘‘Imitated by all, equalled by none,.’’— 
Birmingham Mercury. 
HAMILTON’S TUTOR FOR SINGING, 20th Edition, 5s. 
CLARKE’S CATECHISM OF MUSIC, 70th Edition, 1s. 
HAMILTON'S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC, 66th Edition, 1. 


HE MARINER'S SONG. By Miss M. 
Lixpsay (Mrs. J. Worthington Bliss), Poetry from 
Home Lyrics. Finely Dlastrated, 2s. 6d. 

ECHOES: Song. By Miss M. Linpsay (Mrs. J. Worthing- 
ton Bliss). Poetry by Miss Procter. 2s. 6d. 

THE BROOK: Song. By Miss M. Linpsay (Mrs. J. Worth- 
ington Bliss). Poetry by Alfred Tennyson, Esq., Poet Lau- 
reate. 2s. 6d. 

TOO LATE, TOO LATE: Sacred Song. By Miss M. Liyp- 
say (Mrs. J. Worthington Bliss). Poetry from the ‘** Idylls of 
the King,’’ by Alfred Tennyson, Esq., Poet Laureate. Finely 
Ilustrated, 2s. 6d. 


MOONLIGHT on the OCEAN: A Night Song at Sea. By 
the Composer of ‘‘ Shells of Ocean."’ 2s. Also, by the same 
9 


composer, ‘‘ Sailing on the Summer Sea.”’ 


#5. 


London: Rozpert Cocss & Co., New Burlington-street, 
and of all Musicsellers. 


HELEISURE HOUR, No. 534, for March 20th, 
J Price One Penny, contains :—A Life's Secret: Chap. 
XIt. Illustrated by John Gilbert.—The Exhibition Land. By 
John Hollingshead.—At Madame Tussaud’s.—The ‘* Warrior” 
and ‘‘LaGloire.”” With Sectional Ilustrations.—My Adven- 
tures in the Far West: Chap. XI1.—A Scrap Book of the Olden 
Time : Arundel Castle. 


London: 56, Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers. 


HE SUNDAY AT HOME, No. 412, for 

March 20th, Price Ons Penny, contains :—From Dawn 
to Dark in Italy : a Tale of the Reformation in the Sixteenth 
Century : Chaps. XXIII. XXIV.—An Australian's Pilgrimage 
to Madeley. 1[V. The Parish. V. The Churchyard.—Leaves 
from my Portfolio. By a Missiouary in Bengal. V. My Native 
Chapel.—Radama II., King of Madagascar.—What Came of 
Selling an Old Book.—Immediate Happiness of Believers after 
Death.—PaGes ror Tur YounG: The Axe Laid to the Root of 
the Tree ; Mental Scenes and Pictures, &c. 


Rexiciovs Tract Socirry, 56, Paternoster-row; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 





HE ALBERT MEMORIAL.—The beautiful 
POEM by THOMAS HOOD, Esq., in this week's 
One Penny; post-paid, Twopence. 





FUN. 
On the 13th, in Magenta cloth, gilt, price 4s. 64., post-paid, 

fs., the First Half-yearly Volume of FUN, containing 
humorous articles by 

E. L. BLANCHARD, 

F. C. BURNARD, 

H. J. BYRON, 

THOMAS HOOD, 

W. J. PROWSE, 

GODFREY TURNER, Esquires, 
And other eminent Writers, and 300 Engravings by the most 
talented Artists. 

80, FLEET-STREET. 


\ UDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR.— 
A MONTHLY REGISTER OF CURRENT 
LITERATURE. 

The Liprary Crecrear is intended for distribution among 
the subscribers to Mudie’s Library, and all Literary Institu- 
tions and Book Clubs throughout the kingdom. 

No. 1 (twenty-four pages, quarto) will appear early in April. 
Guaranteed circulation, twenty thousand, 
literary advertisements will be received not later than March 


22nd. 
Cuarizes Epwarp Mvcopiz, New Oxford-street, London. 





Now vende, 1 vol., nest 8vo. cloth, boards, price 7s. éd., 
by Seema of COUNT JOHN ARRIVA- 


BENE. Translated from the original, 
By Count CaaRLus ARRIVABENE. 

With Documents and Notes explanatory, and Six original 

Letters of Silvio Pellico. 


London; L, Boorn, 307, Regent-street, W. 


_— 


13, Great Marieoroven Serezt, 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


THE PRIVATE DIARY OF RICH- 
ARD, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, 
K.G, 2 vols. 

** A very amusing chronicle.” —Athenaum., 


DOWN SOUTH; or, An Englishman’s 


Experience at the Seat of War in America. By 8. PHIL- 
LIPS DAY, Esq. 2 vols., with Portraits, 21s. 


RED, WHITE, AND BLUE: Sketches 
of Military Life. By the author of ‘‘ Flemish Interiors.’ 
3 vols., with Illustrations, 31s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, 


Mother of Napoleon III. 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 


ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 


Illustrated by John Gilbert, 5s. bound, forming the new 
volume of ‘‘ Hurst & Blackett’s Standard Library.” 


— — 


THE NEW NOVELS. 








PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A FAST 
YOUNG LADY. By Mrs. GREY. 3 vols. 


THE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. 


By the author of ‘‘ Margaret Maitland,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. By 
SCRUTATOR. 
** A novel of stirring interest.’’— Messenger. 


THE WHITE ROSE OF CHAYLEIGH. 


EARL STANHOPE’S LIFE OF PITT. 
Now ready, with Portrait, Vols. III. and IV. (Completing 


the work). Post 8vo. 1s. 
| Panis OF THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM 
By Ear Srannork, author of the “ History of England 


PITT, with Extracts from his MS. Papers. 
from the Peace of Utrecht.” 


Joun Mcrray, Albemarle-street. 


A NEW WORK BY HORACE MARRYAT. 
Now ready, with Map and Sixty Illustrations, 2 vols., 
post 8vo., 28s., 


(XE YEAR IN SWEDEN, including a 
Visit to the Isle of Gétland. 
By Horace Marryar. 
By the same Author, with Map and Thirty-six Illustrations, 
2 vols. post 8vo., 24s., 


TWO YEARS IN JUTLAND, THE DANISH 
ISLES, AND COPENHAGEN. 

‘Mr. Marryat is an amusing and instructive companion. 

He goes from town to town, from building to building, and 


| stamps upon each the story or legend that gives it an interest. 
| His volumes abound in amusing passages, and his ground is 


A few first-class | 


comparatively new.’’—Daily News. 
Joun Mvrray, Albemarle-street. 


“NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “SELF HELP.” 
Now ready, fifth thousand, with five portraits and 200 illustra- 


tions, 2 vols., Svo , 42s. 
IVES OF THE ENGINEERS; with an 
Account of the Principal Works, and a History of 
Inland Communication in Britain. From the Earliest Period 
down to the Death of Telford. 
‘By Samve. SMIves. 

‘‘Tt is not too much to say that we have now an engineers’ 
Pantheon, with a connected history of the growth of the inland 
communication of Great Britain by means of its roads, bridges, 
canals, and railways; and a survey of the lighthouses, break- 
waters, docks, and harbours constructed for the protection and 
accommodation of our commerce with the world.” —TZimes. 


By the same Author, 


SELF-HELP. WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
CHARACTER AND CONDUCT. 40th Thousand. Post 
Svo. 6s. 


IIl. 

THE LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. 
Arranged from the larger work for popular circulation, 20th 
Thousand. Woodcuts, Post 8vo. 6s. 

IV. 

WORKMEN’S EARNINGS, SAVINGS, AND 

STRIKES. Reprinted from the Quarterly Review. Post 8vo. 


1s. 6d. 
Also, now ready, 


METALLURGY: The Art of Extracting Metals 
from their Ores, and Adapting them to various Purposes of 
Mauufacture. By Jonny Percy, M.D., F.R.S., Lecturer on 
Metallurgy at the Government School of Mines. With 
numerous Illustrations, carefully drawn to scale. S8vo. 21s. 

Contents. — Physical Properties of Metals, Metallurgical 
Processes; Slags.—Furt, Wood, Peat.—Coar, Charcoal, 
Coke.—Materials employed in construction of Furnaces.— 
Fire-Ciays.—Corrrr, Metallurgical Chemistry, Copper- 
smelting.—Zinc, History, Metallurgical Chemistry.— Brass. 

*.° The Srconp Votcme, which is in active progress, will 
contain Ison. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





COMPLETION OF THE POST OCTAVO EDITION OF 
LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

On the 21st instant will be published, with a brief Memoir by 
the Very Rev. the Dean of St. Paul's, anda Portrait engraved 
from Richmond's Picture, price 6s. cloth, 

HE HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM 
THE ACCESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND. 
By the Right Hon. Lory Macavtay. 
Volume the Eighth, completing the edition in 
8 vols. 48s. cloth, or 84s. well bound in calf, lettered. 


London: Loncmay, Green, Loncuan, & Roperts. 


t Svo. in 





This Day, in Two Vols., feap., cloth, price 12s., 
NOBLE PURPOSE NOBLY WON: AN 
OLD, OLD STORY. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Mary Powell.” 
Agruvr Hatt, Vistcez, & Co., 25, Paternoster-row, 
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Now ready, 


THE CONCLUDING PORTION OF MR. Matgy 
MORAL AND METAPHYSICAL PHILOsopay 


A MANUAL OF MODERy 
PHILOSOPHY. 
FROM THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY TO 
REVOLUTION, THE FRENcy 
With a Glimpse into the Nineteenth Century, 


By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A., late Prof ; 
. astical History, King’s College, Londen, Mecles 


1 large vol. crown 8vo., 10s. 6d, 















New Editions of the other Volumes are now ready :— 


ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. Fourth Edition. - 


5s, 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE FIRST SIX CENTURIPs 

Third Edition. 3s. 6d. a 
MEDLZ VAL PHILOSOPHY. Second Edition, be 


London: GrirFrin, Boun, & Co, 

































































Just Published, 
THE “ESSAYS AND REVIEWS” CONTROVERsy 
HE PRIESTHOOD AND THE PEopip 


By Freperick J. Foxton, A.B., author of « Popular 
Christianity.” 





8vo, sewed, price Is. 6d. 
London: Trusyrr & Co., 60, Paternoster-row, 





Now ready, in post 8vo., price 6s. cloth, 


A® EXPOSITION OF SPI RITUALISy 
IN A SERIES OF LETTERS. 


‘* A work of no slight interest to the students of hung: 
folly.’’— London Review. 

** The discussion of this question has given an impuls: j 
inquiry, by which it must soon be brought to an issue 
Morning Post. 
$ In publishing this book, we think ‘ Sceptic’ will bgy 
greatly aided the cause, not of Spiritualism, but of Cerebry 
Physiology and the true Science of Mind.”’—Coventry Herald, 


London: Trusner & Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 
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CAPITAL £2,000,000, in 20,000 Shares of £100 each. 


95 per Share only to be called up. First issue, 10,000 Shares. Deposit on application £1 per share, 
and a further payment of £1 on allotment. 


MONTHS’ INTERVAL BETWEEN EACH CALL, 


at 














WILLIAM KEATES, Esq. (Messrs. Newton, Keates, & Co.), Liverpool. 

CHARLES EDWARD MANGLES, Esq., Poyle-park, Farnham, Surrey, Chair- 
man of the London and South Western Railway Company. 

JOHN GRANT MORRIS, Esq. (Messrs. Case & Morris), Liverpool. 


GEORGE PALMER ROBINSON, Esq., 52, Threadneedle-street, London, 
Director of the Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, London, and China. 

THOMAS STENHOUSE, Esq., 15, Cannon-street West, London. 

JOHN TORRANCE, Esq., 5, Chester-place, Hyde-park-square, London, 


E.C.; Messrs. FLUX & ARGLES, 9, Mincing-lane, E.C. 
































The law, however, was most wisely altered in 1858, and banking companies 
are now permitted to be formed on the principle of limited liability. Already 
several banks have been so constructed, and it is stated by the Directors that, 
while the law has placed a limit on the liability of the Shareholders, the business 


Although during the last twenty-five years the port of Liverpool has more than 
doubled itself in population and wealth, and the commercial intercourse between 
the metropolis and Lancashire has been prodigiously augmented, no new bank 
has been established in Liverpool during that period. And it is farther worthy 
of remark that no joint-stock bank which embraces London and Liverpool within 


The Directors, believing that there is ample room for farther banking accommo- 
dation in London, and having regard tothe increasing trade and opulence of Liverpool 
and its vicinity, are of opinion that the time has arrived when a new Bank may 
be established, under limited liability, with every prospect of perfect success. 

It is proposed, therefore, to establish the Alliance Bank of London and Liver- 
pool (Limited), with the head offices in London and branches at Liverpool, and in 
due course at such other places as the interests of trade may require. 

The Alliance Bank of London and Liverpool (Limited) will open current 
accounts and allow interest on minimum monthly balances of not less than £200, 


Issue circular notes and letters of credit for all parts of Europe and elsewhere. 


Effect purchases and sales in British and foreign stocks, shares, and securities, 


of 
EACH CALL NOT TO EXCEED £5, AND THREE 
DIRECTORS. 
ALFRED CASTELLAIN, Esq. (Messrs. Frederick Huth & Co.), Liverpool. 
INGRAM CHAPMAN, Esgq., 6, Austin Friars, Director of the United General 
Gas Company. 
; IAMES NUG INT DANIELL, Esq., 19, Norfolk-crescent, Hyde-park, London. 3 | . 
elr more | H. REYNELL DE CASTRO, Esq., Lombard-street, London. JOHN EDWARD NAYLOR, Esq., Liverpool. 
> Bugtish \0HN BLOXAM ELIN, Esq., 34, Abchurch-lane, London, E.C., Director of the 
Union Bank of Australia. 
B pointe at LOUIS GRUNING, Esq. (Messrs. Frederick Huth & Co.), Liverpool. 
healthy in JAMES HOUGHTON, Esgq., Liverpool. m , 
the insi. (With power to add to their number.) 
ore Arrangements are being made to secure the services of thoroughly qualified Managers both in London and Liverpool. 
ablish the Solicitors. 
serti 
high id Lonpon :—Messrs. CROSLEY & BURN, 34, Lombard-street, 
ld. Liverpoo. :—Messrs. FLETCHER & HULL. 
them that << ©) 
ton Brokers—Messrs. J. & J. WHITEHEAD, 8, Moorgate-street, London; Messrs. G. & T. IRVINE, Liverpool. 
_—— Bankers—Lonpon: THE UNION BANK OF LONDON; Liverroo.: THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
the work of Secretary—ELLIS CLOWES, Esq. 
hty subjects 
their proper nae ng 
Temporary Offices of the Company:—34, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
— The confidence felt by the public in banks undertaken on the joint-stock prin- 
ciple has continued to increase year by year. The London joint-stock banks in | 
particular have been very successful. They have paid large dividends, ranging | 
j from 10 to 25 per cent., to their shareholders ; while the high rate of premium, ‘ 
varying from 80 to 300 per cent., at which their shares stand on the Stock Ex- | of the Bank has been considerably extended and increased. 
change, indicates that the mercantile community appreciate them asa safe means 
) of investment. 
_ The following tabular statement shows the business results of six of the London 
and Gentry, joint-stock banks to 3lst of December last, and the present market value of their 
x ress shares :— 
— oad aes | its own independent business operations exists at present. 
Calaction As per the accounts for the half-year ending 
id a peiect | 
ror of Publi Sei tS 
| | | m = 
| Current ig aie gs EP 2 
Joint-Stock Banks, ; P%d-up | and jee eise od E8E2 | 
Capital. | Deposit [¢ 6 2\5% 22 7 ae? | 
| — A rel © os 
LICY: | Account. |Q 42) Ay s e  § | 
| | — (om 
——___ | | ~ _ Receive money on deposit interest. 
p. ¢ Grant drafts on its branches. 
| - C. | 
“18H : £ | £ ipr.ann.) £ £ | - 
THE REV! vondon & Westminster .... 1,000,000 | 15,384,785 22 | 20 80—81 122,975 Undertake agencies of foreign and country banks. 
Ondon Joint-Stock........ 600,000 11,381,757 | 25 | 10 37—38 94,312 


ula Bank of London... 720,000 | 11,795,232| 10 | 12  33—34 88,372 


Mi sctntentinssisornsde, 300,000 | 3,206,782} 10 | 50/9799 42,791 





| receiving the dividends thereon, and collecting or negotiating coupons, &c. 


And transact every other description of banking business. 

The Directors purpose calling up only £25 per share, thus leaving £75 per 
cent. as a guarantee fund to the Depositors, reserving the power to issue among 
the proprietors for the time being such portion of the unallotted shares at sach 


A deposit of £1 per share must be paid to the Company’s bankers at the same 
time that the application for shares is made, according ta the subjoined form, 

Forms of application for shares may be obtained from the Brokers, Messrs. J. 
; and Messrs. G. and T. [nvine, Liver- 


pool; or the Secretary, at the Company’s offices, No. 34, Gracechurch-street, 














, being a deposit of £1 per share on ———— shares in the above Company, I hereby request that 


that my name may be placed on the register of shareholders for the shares 


Residence — sumsinqninuasindiaintinn 


pak of London vendattidees 300,000 1,927,907, 6 | 50 80—82 39,151 
ata and County....... 500,000 | 6,483,900) 14} | 20 38—39 43,730 
Foes.” ° “onal Provincial Bank Not 
nde of FO" ot England .. re aes 600,000 published.| 18 | 42 127 70,900 periods and on such terms as they may see fit. 
Wife's Port™ The e : ie. Pane reer eee "a ‘ 
ne Wi bh be accounts and deposits held by the joint-stock banks in London on 
ate - ‘ecember last amounted to a total of £50,180,363, being very largely in 
Thee. the corresponding period of last year. and J. WHITEHEAD, Moorgate-street, London 
roperty Pp have been achieved while the existing law rendered the whole 
ve & every shareholder liable for the debts and engagements of the Bank. London, E.C. 
nies FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
40 the TD; ° 
a rectors of the Alliance Bank of London and Liverpool (Limited). 
1EN —_ . ° 
> on will allo?) Having paid to your bankers the sum of £ 
rRaTios™ or BE it me, and me that number, and I agree (according to the form prescribed by the Articles of Association) to accept such shares, or any less number you may 
allotted to execute the Articles of Association when required, and I request 
c. — 
LY PRESS Name in full 





Profession or business __ —_ “ vane A tthe aP 
Date 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS. 








By Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
Bart., M.P. 


This day, deme Svo., 15s., 
An Historical Survey of the Astronomy of 
the Ancients. 





1. 
Octavo, 10s. 6d., 


On the Influence of Authority in Matters 
of Opinion. 


Pwo Vibenite, Wolaiin, 30s., 
An Inquiry into the Credibility of the 
Early Roman History. 


Two Velshiéa; Odtows, 288., 
On the Methods of Observation and Rea- 
soning in Politics. 


Octeves 2s. 6d., 
On Foreign Jurisdiction and the Extra- 


dition of Criminals. 
By John Stuart Mill. 


I. 
Fifth Edition, reviaed, Two Volumes, Octavo, 39s., 
Principles of Political Economy. 
11. 
Two Volumes, 25s., 


System of Logic. Fourth Edition. 


11I. 
Two Volumes, Octavo, 24s., 


Dissertations and Discussions, Political, 
Philosophical, and Historical, 


On Liberty. 7s. 6d. 


Second Edition, with ) Sapelement, ls. 6d., 
Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform. 


VI. 





Second Edition. 


Second Edition, demy 8vo., 9s., 
Considerations on Representative 
Government. 





By Arthur Helps. 
The Spanish Conquest in America, and 
its Relation to the History of Slavery, 


and to the Government of Colonies. 


Complete in 4 vols., 
Vols, I., IL., 28s.; Vol. I11., 168.; Vol. IV., 





By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” 


I. 
Second Edition. 14s. 


2 vols. 
Friends in Council. A New Series. 
TI. 
New Edition. 2 vols., 0s. 


Friends in Council. First Series. 


Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
Companions of my Solitude. 


Seventh Edition. 2s. 6d. 
Essays written in Intervals of Business. 





Fourth Edition, revised, 2 vols. 8vo., 34., 
Lectures on the Principles and Practice of 
Physic. 


By Tuomas Watson, M.D., 
Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. 








Roy al 8vo., Second Edition, 28s., 
Anatomy, Descriplive and Surgical. 


By Henny Gray, F.R.S., 
Lecturer on Anatomy at St. George's Hospital. 


With nearly 400 Woodcuts, from original Drawings, 
Dissections made by the Author and Dr. Carter. 


from 





In Demy 8vo., pric ‘e £1. 1s., the second volume of 


A System of Surgery, Theoretical wry 


Practical, in Treatises by various Authors. 


| 

Arranged and Edited by T. Hotmgs, M.A., Cantab., 
Assistant Surgeon to St. George’ 8 Hospital. 
| 


Contents : Local Injuries—Diseases of the Eye.—1. Gun- 
shot Wounds. By Thomas Longmore.—2. Injuries of the 
Head. By Prescott Hewett.—3. Injuries of the Back. By 
Alexander Shaw.—4. Injuries of the Face. By Holmes Coote. 
—5. Injuries of the Neck. By Henry Gray.—6. Injuries of | 
the Chest. By Alfred Poland.-7. Injuries of the Abdomen. 
By George Pollock.—8. Injuries of the Pelvis. By John 
Birkett.—9. Injuries of the Upper Extremity. By William | 
Henry Flower.—10. Injuries of the Lower Extremity. By 
Carsten Holthouse.—11. Diseases and Injuries of the Eye. 
Pr. James Dixon. 
Vol. L., 8vo., General Pathology, price £1. 1s. 
The third volume is in preparation. 


} 


By Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D., 


Dean of Westminster. 


Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven 
Churches in Asia. Second Edition. 8s. 6d. 


It, 
Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey. 
Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 


_ Notes on the Parables. Eighth Edition. 12s. 
Notes on the Miracles. Sixth Edition. 12s. 





v. 
St. Augustine’s Exposition of the 8 
on the Mount. Serond Edition. 7s. 


On the Authoriz zed Version of the New 


Testament. 
Second Edition, enlarged. 7s. 


The Fitness of Hol y Scripture for Unfold- 


ing the Spiritual Life of Men. 


THE HULSEAN LECTURES for 1845 and 184. 
Fourth Edition. 5s. 


Vill. 


Synonyms of the New Testament. 
Fifth Edition. 5s, 


IX. 
Five Sermons preached before the Univer- 
sily of Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 


On the Study of Words. Tenth Edition. 4s. 


xI. 
Glossary of English Words used formerly 
in Senses different from their Present. 


Second Edition. 4s. 


xu. 
English, Past and Present. 
Fourth Edition. 4s. 
XII. 
Proverbs and their Lessons. 
Fifth Edition, 3s, 
XIV. 
On Deficiencies in our English Dictionaries. 
Second Edition. 3s. 


xv. 
Calderon’s “ Life’s a Dream :” 
WITH AN ESSAY ON HIS LIFE AND GENIUS. 
Xvi. 
Justin Martyr, and other Poems. 
New Edition. Gs. 
XxVil. 
Poems from Eastern Sources. 
Second Edition. 65s. 6d. 
XVIIT. 


Third Edition. 


4s. 6d. 


Elegiac Poems. 2s. Gd. 





Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with numerous 
Illustrations. £2. 10s. 6d. 


Elements of Chemistry, Theoretical and 


| A Critic 
ermon 





Practical. 


By William Allen Miller, M.D., F.R.S., | 


Profe:sor of Chemistry, King’s College, London. 
Part I.—CHEMICAL PHYSICS. 10s. 6d. 
If.—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 20s. 

-ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 20s. 


3° 


~ 





With numerous Original Illustrations, Two Volumes, £2., 


| Pa ysiological Anatomy and Physiology of 


Man. 
By Robert Bentley Todd, M.D., F.R.S., 
AND 
_ William Bowman, F.R.S., of King’s College. 


Octavo. 15s. 


The Emotions and the Will. 
By Alexander Bain, M.A., 


xaminer in Logic and Moral Philosophy in the University of | 


par vey and Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 
By the same Author, 
THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. Octavo. 15s. 
ON THE STUDY OF CHARACTER, INCLUDING AN 
ESTIMATE OF PHRENOLOGY. Octavo. 9s. 


Octavo. 5s. 


On the Classification and Geographical | 
Distribution of the Mammalia ; 


| With an APPENDIX on the GORILLA, and on the EXTINC- | 


| Vol. L—ENGLAND AND FRANCE. Third 


TION and TRANSMUTATION of SPECIES. 
By Richard Owen, F.R.S. 





London: PARKER, SON, & BOURN, _ West Strand, W.C. 








| 
| 


By Charles J. Ellicott, B. D., 


Dean of Exeter, and Professor of r Divinity 
London ‘ 








King’s 8 College 


Historical Lectures Me the Life of Oy 


Lord Jesus Christ. 


Second — 10s. 6d, 


The Destiny of the ‘Creature, Gnd other 


Sermons. 
Second pay 5s. 


on St. Paul’s Epistles, 
I—GALATIANS, 
Second Edition. 8s. 6d. 


II—EPHESIANS, 
Second Edition. 8s. 6d. 


IIlL.—PASTORAL EPISTLES. 
Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 


IV.—PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, and 
PHILEMON, 
Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 
V.—THESSALONIANS, 
Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 





By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
Rector of Eversley, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 


I. 
Town and Country Sermons. 6s, 


II. 
Sermons on- National Subjects, 
Second Edition. 


I'l. 
The Good News of God. 
Third Edition. 6s. 
IV. 
Sermons for the Times. 
Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 


Village Sermons. Sixth Edition. 2s. il 
Miscellanies. Second Edition. 2 vols. 18, 
‘east, A Problem. Fourth Edition, with 


New Preface. is. 


Two Series. 5s. each, 


vill. 
Hypatia ; or, New Foes with an Old Face 
Third Edition. 6s. 


Ix. 
Andromeda, and other Poems. 
Second Edition. 5s. 


The Saint’s Tragedy. Third Edition. 5 


New Work by the Author of “* Recreations of a Country 
Parson,” Post 8vo. Price 9s. 


Leisure Hours in Town. 


A Selection from the Contributions of A. K. H. B. to Fras! 
Magazine. 


In Two Volumes, Post 8vo., 9s. each, 
The Recreations of a Country Pars. 
This day, Post 8vo., price 10s. 6d., 
The Young Stepmother; or, @ Chronic 
of Mistakes. 


By the Author of “The Heir of Redelyffe.” 


This day, Foolscap 8vo., price 58-5 


Martha Brown, the Heiress. 
A Tale. By the Author of “ Dorothy.” 


Post Svo., 6s. 6d., 


The History of Modern Music 


A Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institute 
Great Britain. 
By Jonn Hvcwan, 


Professor of Vocal Music in King’s College and Queen 
London; and Organist of Charterhouse. 


Demy 8vo., rae lend 
The History of Civilization in £1 
Editios- £5 


Cat 


By Henry Tomas Bucket. 


Vol. IL—SPAIN AND SCOTLAND. 16s. 





—_— 











Lorpoxs :—Printed by Wittram Lrrrze, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wrmaw, 74 & 75, Great Gust teen, 2 Lincoln’ s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex; and 


the said W. Lrrriz, at No. 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—Satvrpay, Marcu 15, 1862, 
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